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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


te coal crisis took a new turn on Tuesday in the 

House of Commons. The immediate result of 
the debate was greatly increased gloom, but we think that 
this was accidentally caused. It is easy for the House of 
Commons to enter upon a mood which bears little real 
relation to the facts. The Government's decision to 
introduce legislation in advance of agreement by the 
contending parties—as we have repeatedly suggested 
ought to be done—will probably prove very helpful. 
Trench warfare has been converted into a war of open 
movement. We all know that in such circumstances 
things are likely to happen. Anything is better than 
a stalemate with neither side gaining even a “ painful 
inch.’ On the whole, therefore, we are inclined to be 
more hopeful than most observers. 

* * * % 

Let us look at the facts. The Royal Commission 
Report holds the field. We have felt strongly all the 
time that the Report must be used. It would be the 
last word in folly to throw it away after such a heavy 
price has been paid for it and so much ability and labour 
have been expended upon it. Mr. Baldwin was only 


stating a truism when he said repeatedly that the 
carrying out of the recommendations in the Report 
depended upon agreement between the owners and the 
miners. Nobody can force two sets of people to work 
together if they do not want to do so. But it did seem 
to us that if the Government earnestly intended to use 
the Report they ought to do what Mr. Asquith did in 
1912 and get on with the legislation which would be 
necessary. Mr. Asquith’s method was entirely successful. 
While he was waiting for the disputants to agree he 
legislated and by the time the Act was ready both sides 


were glad to accept it. 


* * x a 

That is the course which, as Mr. Baldwin announced 
on Tuesday, the Government intend to follow. It is 
true that they say nothing at present about the purchase 
of royalties and the legalization of the sale of coal by 
municipalities. These proposals, which are an essential 
part of the Report, are reserved for further study, but 
we hope that this docs not signify that they are in 
danger. The Chancellor of the Exchequer may well 
be excused for unwillingness to find the money in the 
present deplorable state of the national finances, and 
the Government are right in saying that purchase would 
have no immediate effect upon wages; nevertheless 
the private ownership of royalties has caused endless 
misunderstanding, suspicion and resentment. They do 
not appreciably affect the price of coal, as most miners 
imagine they do, but it would be much better to remove 
them from the field of dispute. 

x “ 

We pass now to the very important announcement 
which was also made on Tuesday that the Government 
intend to introduce a permissive Bill allowing the miners 
to work eight hours a day for a certain period. The 
Seven Hours Act will remain on the Statute Book. The 
new Bill is being described as a departure from the 
Report, but an examination of the Report shows that 
it is not really so. The Commissioners in discussing 
wages and hours expressed a strong preference for reduced 
wages over increased hours, but they did not by any 
means rule out the possibility that the miners might 
prefer an increase of hours. When the Report appeared 
we pointed out that the miners, like all other wage- 
earners, would probably regard a reduction of wages as 
a stab at the heart. 

x x re we 

Wages are the test by which, almost exclusively, they 
measure upward and downward movements in the con- 
ditions of their industry. They have frequently been 
wrong in doing so, and they have commonly taken no 
account of the differences between nominal and real 
wages—but there is the fact. Mr. Frank Hodges has 
repeatedly said that longer hours are preferable to lower 
wages, and hitherto with much courage and with less 
success than he deserved he has tried to persuade. the 
miners to agree with him. We still think that his task 
is quite a hopeful one, in spite of the abuse he has re- 
ceived, mainly inspired by Mr. Cook. We gather from 
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the debate that Mr. Baldwin, who understands industry 
as few members of the Cabinet do, distinctly prefers an 
optional increase in hours to any appreciable interference 


with wages. 


* * * * 

We ourselves feel rather strongly on this point, as the 
doctrine of high wages is, we believe, going to mean a 
great deal to British industry in the immediate future, and 
an appreciable reduction in such an important industry as 
the coal-fields might be a harmful prelude to the new era 
for which we hope. _ It is true that the case of the mines 
is peculiar, but it is impossible to prevent people from 
jumping to conclusions and from arguing from the parti- 
cular to the general. 

* * * * 

Tt is generally known that before the debate on Tuesday 
the Government tried to induce the owners to say that 
if the miners chose a longer day there would be no reduc- 
tion at all in wages. The owners felt unable to agree. 
They went so far, however, as to say that according to 
their calculations there would be no reduction in fifty 
per cent. of the pits, that in twenty-five per cent. the 
wages would still be above the 1921 level, that the majority 
of the remaining twenty-five per cent. of the pits would be 
able to pay the wages of 1921 and that the small remainder 
of pits would have to be shut down. The miners’ leaders 
profess to be very indignant at such figures, but we sus- 
pect that their indignation is less real than it seems, for 
they cannot forget that in their conversations with the 
owners a fortnight ago they themselves made the appall- 
ing suggestion that (by the maintenance of wages all 
round which they demanded) at least half a million 
miners might be thrown out of work. Moreover, the 
purchasing power of wages is now thirty per cent. higher 
than it was in 1921. The miners will be sorely wanting 
in reason if they refuse to consider this offer. If Mr. 
Cook remains obdurate we shall not be surprised at a 
break-away from his leadership. 

* * * * 

Tt would be 

without mentioning Sir Alfred Mond’s remedy for 


unjust to leave this important debate 
the 
sickness of the coal-fields —a selling agency on the German 
What Germans have done in reconstituting the 
There are 


model. 
finance of their mines is really remarkable. 
many other lessons we might learn from abroad, not only 
in Germany. In France and Belgium the devastation 
of the War compelled the introduction of up-to-date 
machinery and more scientific methods in several industrics. 
The results are wonderfully encouraging, but this fact 
is apparently not enough to instil the courage necessary 
for the general scrapping of old machinery in countries 
the action voluntary. At 
America is the only exception. We can well believe that 
Sir Alfred Mond’s scheme, and several other schemes that 
have been suggested for helping the British coal-lie'ds, 


where must be least, 


might be most valuable; but as regards those which are 

not complementary to the Report, but are a substitute for 

it, we must say that it is impossible to hunt several hares 

The sensible plan is to get on with the Report. 
* * * * 


at once. 


In France neither Parliamentary government nor the 
france has prospered during the week. On Tuesday the 
franc fell to 180 to the £ and M. Péret, the Finance Minis- 
ter, resigned with a hint that support which he had 
expected from the Banque de France had failed him and 
obstructed his schemes for saving the falling exchange. 
M. Briand met the Chamber in the afternoon and refused 
a financial debate on the ground that there was no Finance 
Minister. Later the Cabinet resigned. M. Briand is 
trying to form a new Government. His difficulty as 


usual will be to find a Finance Minister. M. Poincaré 
and M. Caillaux are both suggested. We doubt 
whether either of these able and masterful men wil] 
agree to serve unless he is in full control as Premier, oy 
has guarantees of freedom which would be diflicult foy 
another Premier to give. The financial Committce of 
Experts must also be considered or its work will seem to 
be flouted and hopes of help from that quarter will vanish, 
ok ok 2k x 

The fortieth session of the Council of the League of 
Nations ended on Thursday, June 10th, the most curious, 
if not the most important day, of its history. The serious 
and useful work of the session has been the decisions to 
lift the financial control in Austria and Hungary and tie 
approval of the loan of two and a half millions sterling 
to Bulgaria for the settlement of refugees. On the 
Thursday, however, appeared internal troubles over the 
membership of the Council, In the much regretted absence 
of Sehor Quinones de Léon, the Spanish representative 
made two announcements. Spain ratified the amendment, 
passed by the Assembly five years ago, to Clause IV of 
the Covenant by which elections to the Council are 
regulated. This action removes a difliculty in the way of 
Lord Cecil’s scheme. The second 
Don Quer y Boule was that Spain withdrew from the 
Council. The other regrettable event of the day was the 
statement of Senhor Mello Franco that Brazil withdrew 
until her demand for a permanent seat should be satislied. 
She received no encouragement to expect that satisfaction 
in the many expressions of regret that were uttered, and 
on Monday the Minister of Foreign Affairs gave the 


announcement of 


necessary two years’ notice of Brazil’s withdrawal from 
the League. 
* # * * 

These troubles are to be regretted, but still more do we 
deplore the proofs that Spain and Brazil so little realize the 
purposes and essential spirit of the League, and are so 
incapable of throwing themselves “into the common 
stock ” with any larger inspiration than their 
We were aptly reminded by 
another newspaper of the Ambassadors’ coaches galloping 
through the London streets in a race to St. James’s to 
establish precedence. Spanish pride noble 
romantic qualities: we hope that before long it will 
reappear in a chivalrous readiness to give to the world 
help in whatever form it is asked. 
rash as to prophesy the course of Brazilian politics, but we 
may hope for something from the two years which the 
incoming President, Dr. Washington Luiz, will have for 
weighing the policy of the present Government. On the 
other hand we rejoice that the obstacles of last March to the 
admission of Germany seem to be entirely cleared away. 


own 


amour propre or jealousies. 


. 
has and 


We would never be so 


We foresee none that should be allowed to arise before 
September. There is no doubt about Germany being a 
* great Power” nor about other pressing reasons for her 
And there is a larger matter 
It is not so long since these squabbles 


admission to the Council. 
for satisfaction. 
and a single defection would have set heads wagging over 
the coming dissolution of the League. 
foolish to-day ? The strength and prestige of the League 
can now bear these shocks without a quiver, 

* * * * 


Who would be so 


There is no good news from China. A fortnight ago we 
recorded the seizure of the salt gabelle in the South by 
Marshal Sun Chuan-fang. Since then the military 
authorities at Tientsin, presumably men of Gencral 
Chang, have compelled the salt merchants to pay the 
duties direct to them instead of to the Salt Administration, 
which has been displaced. The gabelle is the security 
for the international loans by which China has profited in 


————— 
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the past, and its seizure is most serious financially and 
internationally. The diversion of the money will not 
benefit the Chinese, but only help a Tuchun to pay troops 
which are the curse of China. It is easy to say that the 
foreign Governments and diplomats should be firm in this 
outrage: firm against whom? There is no Government 
to deal with. It is equally useless to talk of the Chinese 
representatives on the Lague of Nations taking action. 
Whom in China can they influence? Until one Tuchun 
swallows all his rivals, there seems to be nothing firm 
cnough to be the object of firmness on the part of the 


nations who are robbed. 
*K * * 


The Government will make a statement after we 
have gone to press on the Russian money seat to this 
country. It seems to us that contributions sent for 
the support of the anti-Constitutional and illegal general 
strike may fairly be distinguished by the Government 
from contributions sent in support of the miners. It 
would be difficult to distinguish donations to the miners 
from charitable support, even though Englishmen might 
be quite convinced (on Russian evidence) that their 
object was really political. As the Soviet Government 
has control not only over the Russian trade unions, 
but over all money that out of Russia, there 
can be little doubt that in moneys 


that reach this country for whatever purpose have the 


is sent 
the last resort all 
sanction and cognisanece of the Sovict. 

a * * * 
to decide what course the 


Even so, it is nct so easy 


Government ought to pursue as some people assume. 
Irishmen in America supported sedition in Ireland for 
many years, and we do not remember that the Govern- 
ment 
the American 
All the same. the 
stirring up strife in other countries, as it undoubtedly 


ever protested to Washington, or suggested that 
Government knew anything about it. 
conduct of the Soviet Government in 


does, and in the same breath professing innocence, is both 
mischievous and We protect ourselves 
wherever we wisely and justly can. Without flying into 
heroics and letting our strength appear as weakness and 
our confidence as the Soviet 
Government plainly aware that we do not tolerate veiled 
that make themselves a 
nuisance are likely to upon 


t! 


odious. must 


panic, we must make 


those who 


inflict 


interference, and 


more inconvenience 


wir own people than upon us. 
* * * * 


In the House of Commons on Thursday, June 10th, 
r. Churchill exhibited the remarkable strength of his 
position The State, as he 


pointed out, accepted no more responsibility for betting 


\I 


n regard to the betting tax. 


than it had accepted before. The proposal was simply to 
tax, and presumably to that extent to discourage, what 
was already legal. If the moral objectors proposed the 


total prohibition of betting he could understand them, but 


co 
he could not appreciate their opposition to the proposed 
tax. The General Council of the Church of Scotland — an 
exceptionally wis add 


4 1 
Ilis only doubt was 


body, we may had passed a 


resolution in favour of the tax. 
whether the rate of tax at 5 per cent. on the turnover was 

too high. It might affect racing itself instead of those 
He would therefor 


3 per cent. tax 


who merely gambled on it. consider 
the possibility of reducing the tax. <A 
would produce more than the six millions which he had 


Evidently Mr. Churchill has discovered that 


+ 


estimated. 


4 


than he had supposed. In the division the Government 
hed 231 votes to 152. 


xk * * * 


most satisfactory that the Government have 


It is 


decided to appoint a Royal Commission to inquire into 


the betting expenditure of the country ts even greater 
ni i 


the whole subject of the London bridges. Although 
we greatly hope that Waterloo Bridge may be 
that we reached the 


beginning of a really scientific era in planning London. 


saved 
we hope still more have at last 
* * Pad 

New 


with not 


A correspondent has sent us an article in the 
York World British 
having discovered so quickly as Americans did evidence 
for the belief that the book Diary of a Young Lady of 


which twits reviewers 


Fashion was not a genuine eightecenth-century work. 
The World says that its own reviewer led the way by 
discovering that the reference, under the date October, 
1764, to Walpole’s Castle of Otranto preceded the actual 
publication of that book by two months and preceded 
Walpole's had written the 
(for it at appeared anonymously) by 


This is not a matter of 


acknowledgement that he 


book first two 
vast importance but in 


Mr. W. A. Ilirst, let 


us say that he described these mistakes in the Spectator 


years. 

justice to our own contributor, 

before the review in the World was published. 
a * * o 


death of Lord Dunraven, who 


Wi regret to record thi 
has been for so many years an attractive figure in the 
public eye. He inherited high 
South Wales, but the multiplicity of his interests pre- 
vented achievement in any His 
unsuccessful efforts to win the America Cup made his 
name more than 
though he took no small place on the Turf. 
as a special correspondent in Abyssinia in the ‘sixties 
and in the War 
love of adventure, but he did 
Chairman of the House of Lords Commission on Sweating 
verses in Punch with the 
‘Nevermore !’ ’’) Parlia- 
for the Colonies. Though 


developed independent 


position in Ireland and 


absolute one sphere. 


perhaps prominent anvthing else, 


His work 
from 


was undertaken 


other 


Franco-Prussian 
serious work as 
(we remember the refrain, 
* Quoth Dunraven, 
mentary Under-Secretary 
generally a Unionist, he 
on Trish questions and had a powerful influence upon the 
Devolution movement when Mr. George Wyndham was 
Chicf Secretary. He Senator of the Free 
State. He 
He saw many lands and seas and many sides 


him a 


and as 


Vicws 


be cume a 


was not to say reckless, with 


generous, 
money. 
of life, and his experience 


ercatly missed. 


and versatility made 
commentator who will be 
* om # 3 
fiasco of the Test Match has strengthened the 
‘thes with Australia should not be 
We sympathize with the 
! 


tle te sting ul each match 


The 
demand that 
limited to three days’ 

und. There is likely to be lit 

except the last, I 
limited to three days 
they have come too great a cistance to play Tests whi 


‘3 
the mat 
play. 
’ 
aem av 
1 4 e , 
played Out is to be 
! that 
| 


which will. be 
The Australians naturally fe 
‘ pare 
On the other hand the difficulty of fitting in un- 


limited Test Matches with county cricket is a real 
V4 Why not foun days’ 


not tests. 
One, 
Could there not be a compromis 


play 4 There is much to be said lor a time limit Ol some 
sort in all except tl 


the last mateh (which might, of course, 
time 


Towm within ace 


be the deciding match), because is of the essence of 





the contract In reasonabi tain 


cricket. 


' 
a viorious 


time requires judgment and tactics which ar 


tot cru ket. Vers slow 


pa batting Is one ol our Curses mid 
unlimited 


tline chnceourayves it. 
* * x * 


cent., changed from 4 per cent. on 
War Loan (5 per 
Wednesday 100% ; a 
tf per cent.) was on Wednesday 87 ; 
Loar 


week 


Bank 
December 
Wednesd ly 
99 }8. Funding 


Rate, 5 per 
3rd, 1925. 
100; . on 
Loun 


cent.) Was on 


week year ago 


a year ago $6). Conversion 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 
A TURNING OF THE WAYS 


] AST Saturday, when speaking at Hardenhuish Park, 
4 the Prime Minister used some words which, we 
trust, signify an earnest attempt to start a new way of 
industrial life by an agreement with Labour which would 
cover, among other things, the future legal position of the 
trade unions. Mr. Baldwin said :— 

“The time will come soon, I hope and believe, when what has 
been impossible under clouds of suspicion may become possible 
for the more enlightened and statesmanlike minds among employers 
and trade union leaders, with whatever help the Government can 
give them, to mect and discuss some new industrial policy that once 
and for all may put behind them the kind of open and concealed 
warfare which has been the order of the day for so many years.” 

What does this mean? We believe it means that 
Mr. Baldwin will try to persuade both Capital and Labour 
to accept what would be vastly to the advantage of 
both—a method of industrial life that would be a real 
alternative to Socialism. We are all agreed that the 
wage-earners ought to have a larger proportion of the good 
things of this world. There is no dispute about that. 
During the past few years a perfect demonstration of how 
the thing can be done has been given in the United States. 
There is very little jealousy and suspicion there between 
employers and employed ; the employed are shareholders, 
full participants, and co-operators, in their industries. 
No impassable frontier bars them from what is here the 
reserved ground of management. Promotion is by merit. 
The leaders of industry are accessible to every man and 
to every new idea. America has what has been called a 
“Revolution towards Capitalism.” It is the kind of 
revolution which seems barely credible to the average trade 
unionist here, because his only idea of revolution is 
something that destroys Capitalism. Yet that beneficent 
revolution has been attained in America and has given 
the hand-workers by far the highest wages that have 
ever been recorded in history. 

High wages, it has been proved, justify themselves over 
and over again on the one condition that production, 
instead of being impeded, is accelerated by every mechan- 
ical means. The good worker with the help of laboure 
aiding machinery and the arts of standardization is a 
comparatively cheap item in the balance-sheet, however 
excessive his wages may seem to an old-fashioned employer. 
The speed of his labour is, of course, all the time saving 
overhead charges. 

It has been objected that what is true of the huge area 
of the United States is not true of these small islands. 
The objection is false. We have the British Empire. 
The Empire is an enormous field which is only at the 
beginning of its development. Some people reckon the 
consuming power of the Empire only by the number of 
white inhabitants, which is relatively small, but coloured 
people wear clothes and live in houses, and as time passes 
will use more and more the implements of civilization. 
There are also the forcign markets. We are kept out of 
them now only because our prices are too high. Large 
production by standardization means lower prices. 

There is, however, another matter besides this possible 
Paradise of the Wage-carner which the Government ought 
to discuss with Labour as vital to the rebuilding of 
industry. We mean the codification of trade union law. 
The general strike dealt a stunning blow to many of 
which 
Trade unionists 
themselves hardly know where they stand. The one 
fatal thing would be for the Government to declare war 


the preconceptions—and misconceptions trade 


unionism had gradually developed. 


or even to seem to declare war on trade unionism. Al] 
the scattered groups of the Labour world would instantly 
be joined together in order to resist what they would 
regard as something equivalent to the invasion of their 
country by a foreign Power. We have very little doubt 
that if the Government relied on friendly discussion they 
could win a considerable degree of consent from Labour 
in the recodification of trade union law. After all, trade 
unionists themselves have a good many 
They want to be saved from some of the monsters of their 


grievances, 


own creation. 

The Government have only to say “ We want to save 
trade unionism just as much as you do, for we recognize 
its value. But it will never be put beyond the reach of 
bitter dispute if you allow executives to order their men 
to strike without really ascertaining their opinions by a 
secret ballot ; if you allow decent men to be threatened 
and even to be followed to their homes where their wives 
and children are also brought under the terror; if you 
continue to put benefit funds into a pool with the political 
funds; and if you compel a man to come out into the 
open and advertise himself as a dissentient when he does 
not wish to contribute to a political fund. Cannot we 
discuss these things together? Cannot we have a set 
of laws which will do injustice to none and which will be 
respected by all?) Will not that serve your purpose much 
better than the broken and doubtful reeds upon which 
you are now leaning ?” 

So much for the reconstitution of trade unionism in its 
relation to the law. But there is much else that the 
Government would wish to discuss with Labour, Stan- 
dardization, the introduction of labovr-aiding machinery, 
the abandonment of the policy of restricting output, 
much higher wages, the acceptance of all workers as 
sharers in the profits of a company, and as men cligible 
for managing posts—none ef these tunings will be possible 
unless the trade unions consent to modify the present 
pedantic demarcation between the various types of skilled 
labour. The hindering of output by excessive demarcation 
is almost immeasurable. High 
improvement by which the ordinary wage-carner, we 
believe, would be glad and thankful to abide. W< 
confident that if the Government could bring both sides 
together and inspire them with ‘hese doctrines prosperity 
would be achieved, 


Wages are a 


are 


WHY SOCIALISM ? 


\ JE publish this week a letter from the Editor of the 

Daily Herald who calls the doctrines which we 
have urged for years and have set forth again in the 
preceding article, “a base opportunism.” We do not 
know why Mr. Fyfe should withhold from us the 
credit for meaning well which we are ready to concede 
to him. Indeed, we think that nobody could read his 
letter without being impressed by his disinterestedness 
Yet we want 
exactly the same things for the wage-earners as he does. 


and by the sincerity of his emotions, 


He speaks of our “respectful admiration ” for the 
‘great captains of industry.” We have no respect 
whatever, but rather a detestation and contempt, for 
any leaders of industry who are not conscious of their 
responsibilities. We used the phrase because it is a 
familiar one, and we used it—obviously, we thought— 
with a touch of irony so far as it might be applied to 
those who not conscious of their cesponsibilitics. 
Irony, we know, is a dangerous implement ; yet we should 
not have expected Mr. Fyfe not even to suspect that it was 
being used. He writes of the dividend drawers who do 


‘ 


are 


not do a hand’s turn to help the industry in which their 


test of 








| 


d 


ir 
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money is invested. Still, their capital is needed for the 
working of the industry, and without it the industry 
could not go on. Moreover, they risk it. Many have lost 
it. Many others get no return upon it, and the only people 
who benefit from it are the wage-earners who are kept in 
Much of the capital has been invested by persons 
Kven 


work. 
who have themselves carned it with difficulty. 
under Mr. Fyfe’s “ Co-operative Commonwealth ” 
capital would be necessary, and would be adminis- 
tered by somebody. It would, in fact, be adminis- 
tered by the Government, with the result that the charges 
for administration would certainly be very much higher 
than they are under private management. Does Mr. 
Fyfe suppose, for instance, that if the Government had 
built and organized the Tube railways in London the 
enterprise would have been run with a payment of only 
if that—on the capital invested ? 

We want to see wage-earners as dividend drawers 
themselves. They are in America. We want to see them 
showing practical anxiety for the suecess of their industry, 
because they will themselves profit from it, and not con- 
tinually tripping up the industry about a dispute over 
five or ten shillings a week. Mr. Fyfe says that employers 
here will never admit wage earners to the management. 
Why not ? How does he know? We are doing all we 
can to try to bring about a change. And the change is 
visibly coming. Why should he try to prevent us ? Does 
he deny that there has been a great success in the United 


about 3 per cent. 


States on the lines we recommend ? 

He complains of the existence of two castes in industry, 
the masters and the wage-slaves. Does not trade unionism 
doa great deal to perpetuate that division ?> Who preaches 
% There may be capitalists who do so but 
we have not met them. We have met many capitalists, 
on the other hand, who deplore this preaching, and who 
simply cannot understand how it can come from the 
mouths of men who in other capacities call themselves 


class warfare 


pacifists. 

When Mr. Fyfe goes on to describe the expenditure of 
money on sport and gambling as characteristic of the 
parasitic dividend drawers he says what is false. There 
is more gambling man for man among wage-earners than 
in any other class, and the wage-earners are always the 
majority of the huge crowds of onlookers at professional 


Association football. Football is an excellent game to 
watch, and every reasonable person is delighted that 


multitudes of men enjoy it; but why should Mr. Fyfe 
try to prove his case by saying what is contrary to the 
experience of everyone who uses his eyes ? a 

Mr. Fyfe tells us that he believes in Socialism as a new 
religion. In this matter we prefer knowledge to faith. 
Enlightened capitalism has actually given men wealth 
and happiness. History can show no example of Socialism 
having succeeded. The New Icader said not long ago 
that Socialism must move faster or it would be anticipated 
by the doctrines which are being advocated in the 
Spectator and elsewhere. We think that the 
wage-carner ever—or at all events not till lately— 
understood that his funds were to be used for the sake of 
inaugurating Socialism merely because it is Socialism. 
Surely he thought that he had been asked to subscribe 
to Socialism Lecause nothing but Socialism could bring 
him wanted. If he is foolish he will go on 
subscribing; if he is sensible he will try Mr. Baldwin’s 
way— while making proper and respectful allowances for 
Mr. Fyfe’s excellent intentions. The British hand-worker 
is the best in the world besides being one of the best 
fellows. We think the Government can do nothing 
comparable in importance with proving to him where his 
interests lie and in persuading him to accept the rewards 
which are not only due to nim, but overdue. 


cannot 


what he 


THE FRUITS OF EMPIRE* 


FFXHE Report of the Imperial Econamic Committee 

dealing with our fruit supply is a document of 
the first importance. It is sound, not only in its general 
suggestions, but in its practical proposals. It will, indeed, 
amount to a national scandal if we let it be pigeon-holed. 
We must seize the opportunity which it gives us to reap 
immense advantages to the national health, welfare and 
security, to our trade in general and to our commercial 
relations with the Empire in particular. 

Fruit used to be considered a luxury rather than a 
something to be eaten for pleasure rathe 
than for sustenance. Scientific and medical research have 
changed all that. We now know that it is perfectly 
possible for human beings, even in a cold climate like ours, 
to sustain life upon properly selected fruits and nuts ; 
and further, that without an ample and regular supply of 
maximum of health. 


serious food 


fruit we cannot reach thx 
Man, it has been discovered, needs those mysterious 
eall vitamins. Of what 


how they are generated, no one 


elements which the chemists 
vitamins 
knows, and possibly never will know. 
of their being unanalysable, unweighable, and immeasur- 
able, Science is satisfied, not only that they do exist, but 
And it happens that 


consist, or 
In spite, however, 


that we cannot live without them. 
a large proportion of some of the most important classes 
are to be found in fruit. For example, 
Bananas, it was early noted, could 


of vitamins 
oranges and bananas. 
support the natives of many countries, and during the 
last thirty years we have learnt that they can provide a 
most valuable source of food for these islands. 

At present, every person in the country spends a pound 
a year on imported fruit; but note that, while expenditure 
on imported wheat has increased in the last twenty 
years by only ninety-five per cent., and on imported 
meat by a hundred and forty-nine per cent., the increase 
on the value of imported fruit has been no less than two 
hundred and forty-eight per cent. Still the cry is for 
more; and without doubt we should be all the happier 
and better as a nation if we were to double our consump- 
tion of fruit. Though we need fruit quite as much as the 
Americans, we do not consume anything like the amount 
that they do. Yet our island position, the cheapness of 
water transport, and the development of devices for keeping 
fruit on shipboard have made it almost as cheap and easy 
to get overseas fruit into this country as into many parts 
of inland North America. 

We do right to cat fruit and we ought to eat more of it. 
How are we to increase the demand, and so the supply ? 
We can, no doubt, partly do this by advertisement, by 
the better organization of distribution and by hygienic 
education. But the best way to create an increased 
demand is to charge the would-be consumer a lower 
price than he pays now. No market responds better to a 
genuine fall in prices than fruit. For example. if a really 
good ripe peach could be put upon the market at two- 
pence—a_ beautiful but dream, we fear—it 
would be almost impossible to mect the increased demand. 
As Dr. Johnson in effect noted, the human appctite for 
It is only high prices that keep us 


distant 


wall fruit is limitless. 
within bounds. 

How are we to get cheaper fruit ? This is the problem 
which has been considered and, as we have already said, 
with so much ability and practical sense, by Sir Halford 
Mackinder and the Imperial Economie Committee in 
their fascinating and far-seeing report. 

And here let us interject that, Free Traders though we 

* Imperia! Economic Committee on Marketing and Preparing for 
Market of Foodstuffs. Third Report Fruit, H.M. Stationory 
Office, price 4/6 net. Obtainable throvgh any boo!sseller. 
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are, we are entirely with the Committee in favouring 
fruit growing within the Empire. Such a policy, even if 
it cost us a little more, though it will not do so in fact, 
would be worth while. The development of the fruit 
supply in the Dominions might well go hand in hapd with 
emigration schemes—a matter of vital importance to our 
overcrowded islands. The Report points out, however, 
and we heartily agree, that all that it is possible to do, and 
all that it is desirable to do at present, is to set up a 
“voluntary preference ” for Empire fruit. 

Now comes the question, How is the demand to be 
stimulated in the way which, as we have pointed out, is 
essential in the serious lowering of prices ?) ‘The answer ts, 
By more econemic marketing and beiter salesmanship. 
Incredible as the figures seem, the grower receives enly 
half of the money which the consumer in these Islands 
has to pay befere he can put overseas fruit into his 
mouth. What cest a halfpenny to produce costs mere 
than a penny here. To put it in another way, the splendid 
basket of fruit which leaves the Dominions and Colonies 
stocked with peaches and pears, apples and apricots, 
melons and grapes, oranges and lemons, when it reaches 
John Bull’s back door is only half full! The other half 
has been consumed during its passage from orchard 
to house. Dozens of hands have levied toll on it as it 
made its triumphal but shrinking progress. That is a 
most serious leakage, and surely an unnecessary one. 
No doubt a certain amount of this wastage is not only 
unavoidable but perfectly legitimate. It is obvious that 
a part of the basket-load must be used to pay for transport 
by sea and by rail, for careful packing, for preservation 
at a proper temperature, and for loading and unloading. 
But when all these harmless and necessary charges are 
analysed in the case of barrels and crates of fruit, and 
when a reasonable sum has been added for the imperative 
cost of retail distribution, it will be found that far too 
much still goes in what we may call parasitic middlemen’s 
profits and commissions. Let it not be supposed for a 
moment that we are suggesting that the said parasitic, 
or, if you will, unnecessary, middlemen are in any sense 
bad or predatory. They do a great deal of work even 
though it be unnecessary or otiose, and they do not make 
enormous profits. The point is that their work and their 
profits are not essential to supply, and can be cut out. 
By cconomical marketing and distribution and the 
elimination of unnecessary waste we may easily get more 
fruit and better fruit at lower prices, and to obtain this 
benefit an expenditure of a certain amount of public 
money, both by our Home Government and the Dominion 
Governments, is well worth while. 

The great thing is to get the producer in the Empire 
and the consumer at home in close touch and with as few 
intermediaries as may be. Take, for example, a point 
often noticed. The fruit trade ought not to be confined 
to any one market in this country. Fruit ships should 
find their way to all the considerable ports in this country, 
and the fruit should be distributed in those ports, usually 
great cities, and inland from Central 
marketing may be a convenience and a saving of trouble, 
and may appeal to the race of middlemen, wholesalers 
and semi-wholesalers ; but it is not the way to get cheap 
fruit. “* Fruit from orchard to door” must be the ideal— 
though, no doubt, an ideal which in certain particulars 
will have to give way to practical conditions. 

If anyone thinks we have been guilty of exaggerating 
the influence of unnecessary handling by middlemen 
in raising the price of fruit, let him turn to the actual 
pages of the Report. The story of the parasitical creatures 
who batten on our fruit is there set forth. It is a positive 
nightmare. Will not some knight errant ride into Covent 
Garden and kill its giants and ogres ? 


these ports. 


— 


EGYPT AND ADLY PASHA 
aoe: the recent crisis in Egypt Adly Pasha issues 
as Prime Minister with a Cabinet and Parliament 
overwhelmingly Wafdist ; and there is. perhaps, no man 
in Egypt who has less sympati.y with the Waidist policies, 





For Adly is an aristocrat : beyond doubt the first gentle. 
man of Egypt, to whom the blatancy and violence of 
the Wafd, the subterranean association with thugs and 


criminals, are as repulsive as they would be to Lord 
Lloyd himself. If he chose to make the effert, he could 
easily be poitically the most powerful man in Egypt, 
as he is already by much the best liked and most respected, 
But he has not so chosen; 
thing that has been said of the new Prime Minister 


and perhaps the shrewdesi 
Wes 
said by King Fuad, who, in a private conversation, 
declared Adly only a 


followers bore in front of them to impress the people. 


that was banner, which his 

The Party which he founded and of which he is the 
head ealls itself Constitutional Liberal; but 
is unimportant and its principles are hardly more material, 
It is Adiy’s Party. It never had 
inconsiderable membership, composed largely of dissidents 
from the Wafd, one of the most able and ambitious ef 
whom, Mohamed Mahmoud, has a place in the new 
Cabinet. One doubts if Adly cares whether the Party 
is big or little. Its numbers can add nothing to his 
dignity, any more than the emoluments or 
of political office add anything to his prestige. So, 
except in his patriotism, he never seems much more than 
half in earnest in his politics. One suspects that he 
regards it all as rather a bore, and nothing but a sense 
of duty could drag him into the arena where, in return 
for all the buffeting, there is no prize to tempt him 

His first Cabinet Office was that of Minister of Justice 
in Rushdi’s Government of the Party of 
during the War and it 
Rushdi, of passports to visit Europe at the end of the 


the name 


more than a quite 
+ 


honour 


Inde pendence 


vas the refusal to him, with 
War that precipitated the crisis which led to the arrest of 
Zeehlul and 


Later, King Fuad tried hard to persuade Adly 


his three colleagues and set all Egypt in 
a blaze. 
to come to England—where he would be a great suecess 
as Egypt's representative. 
on the plea that our climate was more than he could 
stand. After the disastrous collapse of the Nessim 
Ministry in 1923, the King again used all his influence 
to make him form a Government in conjunction with the 
Wafd, when if Adly had been anything more than half- 
hearted the thing could undoubtedly have been done. 
It is this curious position of Adly, his immense national 
prestige, in spite of his fa‘néance, that inspired Zaghlul’s 
remarks to the new Parliament on June 10th, after the 
The Cabinet, 
Zaghlul, was not a coalition; for one party, his own, 
had such an absolute majority as made no coalition 
necessary. It was, he said, a Ministry of National Union, 


reading of the King’s Speech. new said 


Adly being Prime Minister not because he was a Liberal 
but because he represented “ the idea of National Union 
towards which all were working”: a 
for the saving of his own face and a tribute to Adly’s 


clever formula 
position in the country which he could not have paid to 
any other Egyptian of the day. At the same time Zaghlul 
gave notice that his Party would support the Government 
only as far as it chose: a threat which gives promise 
of interesting times. The Wafdists, however, are likely 
to be restrained by the knowledge that any too free 
indulgence in their 
Parliament or outside, would quickly make Adly throw 
up his office in disgust. And Zaghlul’s conversations with 
the High Commissioner have probably convinced him 
that the consequences of that might not be pleasant. 


characteristic tacties. either in 


But Adly excused hiniself 
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THE WEEK IN PARLIAMENT CANADA AS THE FUTURE CENTRE 
By New Memper. OF THE EMPIRE 
OAL. That single word may be said to sum up By Ricuarp pe Brisay, Editor of The Canadian 
the week’s debates, discussions, cogitations, and Forum. 


anxieties: a word with which even the Russian issue 
js now inextricably interwoven. The debate on Tuesday 
was interesting and significant, for when the Government 
moved it became apparent that the move was by no 
means to the liking of some of those who had been 
pressing most ardently for action of this kind. 

For the first time in this Parliament Mr. Baldwin 
was listened to with impatience by the Socialists. Indeed 
during the latter part of his speech, when he was explaining 
the legislation proposed by the Government, there was 
such a hubbub that almost impossible to hear 
what he said. Mr. Hartshorn who spoke at great length, 
and with great moderation considering the clectricity 
declared that the gravity of the 
“enormously increased” by the 
And there it ended, except 
analysis of his scheme for a selling 
so much that for the 


it was 


in the atmosphere, 
situation had 
Prime Minister’s statement. 
for Sir Alfred Mond’s 
agency, which interested everyone 


been 


moment the party issue was forgotten. 

It would be foolish to deny that as a result of Tuesday’s 
debate the situation has hardened. Late that night the 
talking of a fight to the bitter end with 
general election, many Con- 
district 
involving the break-up of the Miners’ Federation would 
solution. Yet it is difficult to see what 
could do. In the 
it is Parliament to widen the basis 
for Hence 
the proposal temporarily to repeal the Seven Hours Act. 


Labour men were 
the possibility of a whilst 


servatives were suggesting that settlements 
be the ultimate 
the 


the obvious duty 


else Government present crisis 


negotiation if it is in its power to do so. 


Kor the rest the Prime Minister merely indicated the 
ines upon which the Government proposed immediately 
to proceed so far as legislation was concerned. It should 
be remembered that laid down no terms for a scttle- 
ment. And in this connexion it was perhaps unfortunate 


that he should have outlined the proposals which the 
owners prepared to make. 

There al of talk about royalties. But 
is hardly surprising that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


are now 


was a good de 


rations impending, should have set 


his further 
eredit at this juncture for a 


with conversion ox 


diminution of the national 


1 object which could not affect 


face against a 


the immediate problem. Some of the younger Tories 
were inclined to pin their faith, rather desperately, it 
is true, upon the Mond scheme. They certainly intend 
to demand that it shall be closely investigated. But 





when all is said and done the outlook is tragically black. 
Tempers are rising all round—the Russian agitation is 
an indication of this mg will require great tact and 
patience and cool heads if a catastrophe is to be averted. 


“inanee Bill is be as eae through the Committee 
Stage with incredible 


re ° ‘ s\t 
Mhy r is one sentinrelt 


rapidity. 
I have heard expressed pretty 


ecnerally during the last day or two, and that is of deep 


sympathy with Mr. Baldwin. In April last he was within 


an ace of achieving one of the greatest indiy idual triumphs 
in oul tor His industrial doctrine of peace and 
good will wes gaining converts every day. A settlement 


would have been follow 


Bank rate, credit expansion, and a trade boom with a 


consequent rise all round real wages. In the 


presp the dark cloud of industrial strife would have 
reeeded. Now he is faced by a war of attrition, bitterness 
to follo wd further period trade depression and 
misery The pit f it! 


d inevitably by a reduction of 


face of 


detach- 
country, 


id with the 


another 


‘| YO one who 
ment 


two things appear to be wron: 


contemplates Enegla: 


afforded by residence in 


with her. Both of these 


r 
i 


troubles are serious, and in writer 


they 


he opinion of the 


can only be cured by radical measures which may 


not at first sight commend themselves to Englishmen. 
England’s great industrial development in the past 
century was largely due to two natural advantages, 


her coal and her geographical position, which combined 


to make her the workshop of the world. The coal age 
is now ending, and England’s geographical position has 
changed: during the nineteenth century th was at the 
centre of the world; but with the development of the 


industriaiization of 
world has shifted to 
that the fortunes of 
ability to adapt them- 


conditions which a 


United and the 
Japan and China the centre of the 
North America. It seems, then, 
the English people depend on their 
selves to these new 
has thrust upon them. 

As regards coal, the 


States pr eres 


SS1\ Cc 


changing world 


fundamental cause of the 
t there is not a market 
produce. The 


turning 


present 
disorder in the industry itself is th 
for all the coal which the 
schemes under 


miners can new 


consideration for coal into power 
efliciency of the industry 
they will not 


, Which is that the industry 


at the mine and for increasing the 


as a whole are excellent in ee but 


» primary dificult; 
At maximum tues ) 
two-thirds of the 
S hracarge 

atives suggested can be « 
I trend seen i la 


and yet 


overcome th 


is overmanned, there is now only 


work in the coal industry for men who 


depend upon it for a livelihood ; it therefore, 





to see how any of the ae ia 
bx yur economy 
is definite England 
vields sufficient power to prevent labour-saving devices 
being the 
utilization of oil and hydro-electric power will 
English coal to diminish in the 
responsible 


eacious, since the industri: 


and inexora hie Labour in 


properly exploited, while increasing general 


cause the 
foreion demand for future 
than 


for the depressed 


rather increase. Similar eauses are 


condition of of England’s other 
world trade was founded on their 


ip coal In an age 


some 
great industries, whose 
abundant supply of che: when coal was 
and which cannot therefore be expected to 
hold thei 


international agreements are 


paramount, 
whatever 
bour 


regain and r former supremacy, 


made to standardize la 
conditions and inerease world markets 

As regards England’s new and less fortunate geographical 
trouble of the 


conjunction with the decline 


position, this is the more serious two. 


It is irreparable. Taken in ¢ 


of coal, it means that even if England ultimately solved 


her domestic proble ns she would have to stabilize her 
birthrate and settle down to the position of a small, 


nd moderately prosperous nation— 
new and 
and China the 


nan ignoble surrender 


highly-industrialized a 
a second-rate power in the 
in which Russia, America 
* Big Three.” But that 


- ‘ 
to circumstance, and since the 


world that is coming 
would then be 
would mea 
the 


should 


fecundity of 
that il 


natural 


English is still strong it would seem a pity 


be partially sterilized and wasted if, after all, there is 
ans alternative. 

Wh if 4S to be don Ch arly, since the ecntre of the 
world is now the North American continent, and since 
that continent is rich in natural resources and in the 
hydro-electric power that is superseding coal, the solution 


vem is to be found in the 


America 
centre of things and properly 


of England’s dual pro} shifting 


o North 


more at the 


of her p ople { i.¢., Canada, where they 


will be once 
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equipped to make the most of it. This idea is only an 
enlargement of the vision of many of England’s statesmen 
who have sponsored schemes for the development of the 
Commonwealth ; but when the comparatively meagre 
results of those schemes are considered it is clear that the 
movement suggested could not be entrusted to Dominion 
immigration authorities, assisted by sporadic bursts of 
Imperial enthusiasm on the part of English Cabinet 
Ministers ; it would have to be handled by a permanent 
organization including representatives of the Canadian 
and English Governments, the great industries, the 
trade unions, the agriculturists and the transportation 
companies—a sort of Super-Board of Migration which 
would have the power to co-ordinate all the various 
interests and forces involved and give the necessary 
push and direction to the whole movement. 

A commission of inquiry, composed of representatives 
of the above mentioned interests, might first be formed 
to determine what industries could be transferred to 
Canada, and what labour could be absorbed by Canada’s 
natural industries if their development was assisted by 
English co-operation. The Dominion has several large 
industries which are at present competing with English 
rivals, such as the steel industry of Nova Scotia and the 
woollen and textile industries which have developed 
in Ontario and Quebec, and the first step would neces- 
sarily be the amalgamation of these industries with 
their English competitors with a view to expediting the 
transfer of as much as possible of the English industry 
in those fields to Canada. 

Consider the industrial opportunities which Canada 
presents. In Nova Scotia is to be found the same com- 
bination of coal and iron that exists in England, and 
will probably be essential to the production of 
steel for some time to come. The two great industrial 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, with their abundant 
water-power and free access to the sea, offer opportunities 
for the expansion of the woollen and textile industries 
which it is unnecessary to dwell upon ; while the northern 
areas of these two provinces, recognized now as the 
richest mineral district in the world, can furnish the raw 
materials for the development of a hundred industries 
as yet in their infancy. The western provinces are rich 
in oil, Alberta has coal deposits conservatively estimated 
at over 600,000 million tons, British Columbia has practi- 
cally unlimited resources of the finest timber, and the 
fishing-grounds of the Dominion are richer and more 
extensive than any others on the globe. Hydro-electric 
power is available throughout the country, the recorded 
resources being officially estimated as permitting a turbine 
installation of 41 million horse-power. 

The prairie provinces, as yet sparsely populated, but 
already the greatest food-producing area on the continent, 
would absorb all the agricultural settlers which the 
combined efforts of the two Governments could transfer 
to their soil. Mr. Lloyd George is at present sponsoring 
a “ back to the land” movement in England, but does 
any large number of the English people believe that it 
will accomplish any more than similar attempts have 
done in the past? It has never been possible to get 
people to go “ back” to the land; on the other hand, 
it has always been easy to persuade them to go on to a 
new one. 

It may be argued that an organized migration of 
England’s people to Canada might only result in a division 
of the race that would be a fatal weakness, since there 
would be three thousand miles of sea-water between the 
two But industrially (de., as regards 
freights) Ontario is as near to England as Nebraska is to 
New York; and with the development of air transport 
it will soon be little farther physically. Even considered 


communities. 


from the military point of view, would not this disposition 
of the English people be more advantageous than the 
present one? For here again the change that has come 
with time has been fundamental. England’s greatness as 
a fighting power was founded on her maritime position, 
which naturally made her the great sea power of the 
world ; but the isolation which for so long was her strength 
is now her weakness, and it is clear that in the future 
sea power will mean less in the event of war. If the 
world’s peoples permit another great war to occur, 
England would be safer if she were not the heart of the 
Commonwealth, and the North American continent would 
be a better stronghold for the race than an island off the 
shores of Europe. 

Our future relations with the United States remain to 
be considered. If Canada remains under-developed and 
numerically a small nation, the question of annexation 
may well become a real one in time. But with an English 
population of the size that we are contemplating, Canada 
could regard with equanimity the possibilities of geography 
making history ; while the “ two great English-speaking 
democracies ” would be in a better position than they now 
are to co-operate for the benefit of each other and of the 
world. 

In the new industrial era that has opened with the 
entrance of the great Asian nations into the society of 
active producing and consuming countries, Canada, with 
her gates opening on the Atlantic and the Pacific, occupies 
that central position between the old world and the new 
which England held between Europe and America; she 
offers the space and the wealth essential to the continued 
growth of the race; if she can be made the great English 
country of the future, the English people will hold their 
own with those of the United States, China, and Russia. 
All that is needed is the transfer of twenty-five millions of 
England’s population to Canada in the next half-century. 
It would be one of the great migrations of the world’s 
history ; something on an unprecedentedly intensive 
scale; but facilities for such a migration are available 
which were non-existent when the other great treks of 
the world’s peoples were made ; if we do not take advan- 
tage of them and make them serve our need, then we 
shall have proved ourselves the slaves and not the masters 
of the colossal industrial fabric in which we glory, 


SUNLIGHT RECORDS 
HER is my thesis, now thirty-six years old. 


“In conclusion, as practical results of this inquiry, I would 
urge the following - 

(1) The establishment of means for having systematic and 
exact records of the sunshine in the heart of our great cities as well 
as at favourite health resorts. A sunshine recorder at an observa- 
tory on some hilltop near a large city is no guide to the amount 
of sunshine that reaches the streets and alleys of smoky cities. 
It is important that the sunshine recorder be of the form which 
indicates the chemical activity of the sun’s rays rather than its 
heat.” 


4 


Rickets, “ the English disease,” as it is called upon the 
Continent, was described by Dr. Francis Glisson in 1650. 
In 1890 the truth about it was discovered and published 
by Dr. T. A. Palm, a returned medical missionary, who 
had seen countless rickety children in Edinburgh as a 
student, but had never seen a case in nine years in Japan, 
and who obtained geographical data to prove that rickets 
is indeed what I nowadays calla “ disease of darkness.” 
His magnificent paper was published in the Practitioner, 
under the editorship of Sir Lauder Brunton, but was 


entirely forgotten. A whole generation has been lost and 


England is crowded with rickety children now, though 
no new case should have occurred after November, 1890. 
I have sat with Sir Lauder Brunton for years on a child 
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welfare committee, where rickets was discussed, but he 
never mentioned this paper. I had to visit America to 
learn of its existence. Three hundred and fifty readers 
of the Spectator have obtained a reprint of much of it, 
and afew copies are still available for those who write 
quickly. It is to be found, with many beautiful photo- 
graphs, and a mass of invaluable other matter, of general 
interest, in No. 2 of Sunlight (The Sunlight League ‘ 
Presidents, The Duke of Sutherland, Dr. T. A. Palm; 
12 Park Crescent, London, W.1. Price, 1s. 14d. post 
free). 

The first thing asked for by this great and simple man of 
science — now in his seventy-ninth year—who demonstrates 
the worth of the laws of life to those who obey them 
by visiling his patients on his bicycle round Aylesford, 
was the recording of the facts of our country and her 
ile asked for two improvements upon ordinary 
records. Ile wanted them made where they matter and 
he wanted them to deal with what matters. 

A generation later, we still have everything to learn 
from our great pioneer. Daily we make and publish 
records which are of some climatic but of no civic interest : 
they concern meteorology but not medicine. Or rather, 
they do not concern preventive medicine but, if they 
were modified, so as to record the “ Ultra-violet Sunlight ” 
(see the Spectator, April 17th) by which we live, they would 
form a most valuable guide for all purposes of sanatoria, 
schools and colonies. We learn nothing whatever about 
the conditions of the children of Liverpool, for instance, 
by reading the sunlight records published for that city : 
but we might learn exactly what we want to know for 
remedial purposes if the records now taken at the obser- 
vatory on Bidston Hill in Cheshire were so made as to 

I am the last man to underrate 
ihe meteorological data of our natural climate. When 
such data are collected, and a map is made of them, and 
upon this map we dot the distribution of our public 
sanatoria, as Dr. Leonard Hill has most usefully done for 
us, we find that the sanatoria are, almost wholly, placed 
where there is least of the ultra-violet sunlight which the 
patients most need. So long as we breed the diseases of 
darkness and attempt to treat them, as we must, we should 
seck to do so where, thanks to the costless dayspring from 
on high, there is the best chance of curing them. This 
indicates our southern coast, and especially its eastern, 
which is its less humid half. Our public sanatoria are 
anywhere but there. The first open air sanatorium for 
children ever set up in this country, at Stannington, 
fourteen miles north of Newcastle—recently extended, 
though I think it should be abandoned—on a cruelly 
cold and bitter and humid coast, perfectly illustrates 
the blind folly with which we have conducted this matter 
hitherto. 

Whilst thus mapping out the natural climate of our 
country, and receiving invaluable indications for the 
location of our remedial and educational colonies, we must 
proceed with the urgently required civic records for which 
Dr. Palm asked more than a generation ago. When 
vested interests, representing that anomaly, Capitalism 
minus any Caput, tell us how rich is the sunshine in this 
or that shameful city, the continuance of whose ante- 
mortem pall of smoke is threatened by Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain’s Smoke Abatement Bill, we must ask 
where the reeords were taken and what they record. 
It will then be found that they are worthless as a defence. 


cities. 


refer to ultra-violet light. 


There is not one of these cities which publishes records of 


the ultra-violet sunlight in its populous parts, where 
the children who are our future all are born and reared. 
Any such city that began such records would speedily 
discontinue to publish them, as many have discontinued 
to publish their records of soot-fall. But private citizens, 


whose patriotism is not of the whitewashing kind, may 
take and publish such records for themselves, with 
great ease and at trifling cost. 

There are many ways of measuring ultra-violet light, 
but for our purpose the best is that which we owe to 
Dr. Leonard Hill and his fellow-workers on the Committee 
on Light of the Medical Research Council. Every day 
there is exposed to the light a narrow quartz tube contain- 
ing acetone and methylene blue. The ultra-violet rays 
bleach the mixture and the degree of bleaching can be 
These latter 
are in inexpensive glass and do not need to be recharged. 
The one quartz tube is necessary to admit the ultra- 
The figures we read daily in the Times are 
The apparatus, which costs a 


estimated against a set of standard tubes. 


Violet rays. 
obtained by this means. 
mere trifle, can be got from Messrs. Siebe, Gorman & Co., 
187 Westminster Bridge Road, London, S.W. 

The readings thus obtained furnish a far more cogent 
indictment of our urban smoke as the destroyer of the 
light of life than any yet made. The facts should be 
known in advance, before we discuss Mr. Chamberlain's 
Bill, and we should dismiss with contempt the doubly 
irrelevant and deceptive figures furnished by several 
of the cities most guilty of polluting the air and starving 
their childhood of its most essential food and tonic and 
antiseptic. Read Sunlight No. 2; it is not an ephemeral 
magazine, but a permanent and beautiful addition to any 
library : and you will join the ranks of those who mean 
to restore to our childhood its heritage of light. 

CRUSADER, 


SWORDS AND SEARCHLIGHTS 


~ PFs 


sure 


, 


Aurea. ‘“‘ I’m not 
Old Testament, or 


a camel, a camel!” cried 
whether we're in the 
where.” 

We were in Rushmoor Arena at Aldershot, as a matter 
of fact, for the Searchlight Tattoo. It was a splendid 
setting for pageants: green sward below us, a cirque of 
dark woods, massed bands making a scarlet patch in the 
middle distance, a white Oriental village to our right, a 
horned moon in the unusually turquoise sky, tier upon 
tier of spectators, searchlights, star-shells, smoke screens. 
3 A grey horse, a donkey, two camels, streams of 
white-robed figures defiled towards the village. 

“The programme says King Prempeh’s drum was 
festooned by a ring of human ears. What’s that man 
erying from the minaret? Oh, look at the horses and 
their white socks ! They know they’re showing off.” 

With skreel of pipes and ruffle and flam of drums more 
bands came marching in, led by a magnificent drum- 
major. 

“Don't they look ripping, like lady-birds, with the 
lights on them! I wish they could hear us clapping! 
Look at the little tot third from the right of the front 
line. Is he a mascot? How wonderful the drummer 
boys are!” 

Came the horse-gunners, limbers and wheels a blaze of 
ights to the tune of “ Bonnie Dundee.”’ 

‘* What are those men in busbies rushing about for? 
They must be terribly hot,” said Aurea as the markers 
took their stations at the double. ‘“ Oh, look! — Illu- 
minated cannons ! ” 

Presently the Oriental village began to stir with life, 
and from the opposite side of the arena rode the mounted 
Troops marched to their 


scouts of a British detachment. 
camping ground, picquets skirmished out, tents were 
pitched. Soldiering like this on a summer evening is very 
jolly. Lights out. The camp slept. Aurea bent her 
blonde mop, frizzled lik? a savage’s, over the programme 
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and spelt it out in the semi-dark. “ ‘* Cloud-wreathed 
visions appear in which are seen glimpses of battles’. . . the 
first is Hastings. Here are the Saxons. They're going to 
die to the last man round Harold’s standard. Oh, look 
at the Norman ships—aren’t they utterly marvellous ? ” 

Aurea sat in fascinated silence during the fight, nor did 
she speak when England’s billmen and bowmen destroyed 
the chivalry of France at Agincourt. But the charge of 
the Light Brigade, when a trumpeter of the 17th Lancers 
turned to the eager squadron behind him, and blew the 
charge on the very trumpet that sounded to the Six 
Hundred at Balaclava--that was a moment to live for. 
There is that in the charge that makes man more than 
man. Aurea clapped vigorously. Her companion mopped 
his elderly eyes. 

Then there was a modern battle, very well and realis- 
tically done. Cavalry, motor bicycles, zooming acro- 
planes, a furious artillery battle, tin hats creeping up 
behind the barrage, the chatter of machine guns, bursting 
of bombs, and whirr-—--buzz--whoop—the tanks crashed 
through the battle line and demolished a house. 

Words failed Aurea. But afterwards she reacted from 
the stress of war and became mildly flippant. “ That 
horse has a permanent wave in its tail. I don’t want to 
sing a hymn at the end. I’m famished and thirsty. Let's 
Yes, that’s a perfect show— all thrills and 

did you say you had sandwiches and 


find the car. 
fresh air, and 
something to drink ?° 

A pareel was unwrapped, a cork went 


‘ 


‘pop.” It 
was a lovely evening. 
IF. Yrats-Brown, 


CANE: A LINK WITH 


THE PAST 
] ADY DU CANE, who died on Friday, June 11th, at 
4 


the age of eighty-eight, had outlived most of her 
generation and too few people remember to-day not only 
what a remarkable link she was with the past but what a 
remarkable personality was hers. For those who knew 
her weil, who admired her vivacity, and who wondered at 
the seemingly perpetual freshness of her mind, her death 
leaves a gap which cannot possibly be filled. 


LADY DU 


She was a daughter of that great Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Lyndhurst. She was his daughter by his second marriage, 
and when it is recalled that the future Lord Chancellor 
was born in Boston on May 21st, 1772, when North 
America was still a British Colony, enough surely has been 
said to establish Lady Du Cane’s title to be called a link 
with the past. The difliculty of believing that this lady 
with her intellectual powers undimmed up to last week 
had a father who yet was of British 
birth sometimes caused the common misunderstanding 
that the Coplevs were by origin “* Americans.” She often 
mentioned the misunderstanding to me and always pre- 


* came from Boston ” 


“ee 


tended to be indignant, though her simulated indignation 
barely covered her obvious amusement and cnjoyment. 
“iis 


she used to sav when she was disturbed by 


That was characteristic of her. 
too dreadful | ~ 


modern follies ¢r in particular when her sense of the pro- 


* It’s too stupid!” 


prieties was outraged by some declension from the older 
forms and customs of social and ceremonial life— espe- 
cially in connexion with Lord Chancellors— yet all the 
time vou coulc see that her humour was tickled and that 
as an observer she was enjoving herself immensely. 

Her father had a great position : all doors were open to 
his accomplished and vivacious daughter. She used to 
say that whenever the Duke of Wellington came to see 


her father she would run out of her room to get a glimpse 


ae 


of the great man, and he would stop as he passed through 
the house and kiss her. She also saw much of Thackeray 
and Disraeli, who were both friends of her father. One 
of her most cherished recollections was of her father 
sitting in his library composing a speech. He would sit in 
a low armchair with his head thrown back gazing with 
fixed attention at certain pinnacles of woodwork which 
were above the bookshelves. 
in kind, and he would memorize the heads of his speech 
by associating each head with one of the different pin- 
nacles. He took no written notes to the House of Lords, 

She married Sir Charles Du Cane, the owner of Braxted 
Park, Essex, and in the ‘sixties she accompanied him to 
Tasmania where he served for several years as Governor, 
They went to Tasmania in a sailing ship round the Cape 
of Good Hope, and returned to England, again in a sailing 
ship, round the Horn. She used to tell me ofa very curious 
incident during the voyage round the Horn. 
running before a gale was in a high and very dangerous 
sea. The barometer suddenly began to fall further, and it 
was certain that the weather would become even worse, 
It would already have been perilous for the ship to be 
brought round head to wind, though if she could be 
‘hove to” in 


These carvi sede . 
1ese Carvings were Various 


The ship 


brought into that position she would lie 
safety till the weather moderated. On the other hand, if 
she continued running she might be pooped, broach to, 
and founder. The captain came to the conclusion that 
the chances were absolutely even; there was nothing in it ; 
one choice held no more danger than the other. If he 
tried to ‘‘ heave to ~ the ship might founder while turning, 
but after a few minutes of suspense the matter would be 
settled. To go on running meant an indefinite period of 
In these 
circumstances he decided to consult the passengers as to 
which course they would prefer — safety or death within 
the next few minutes purchased by a short agony or the 
long-drawn-out suspense. Lady Du Cane was 
gallantly concerned to point out that the captain behaved 


great anxiety with perhaps disaster at the end. 


always 
most professionally ; he had no idea of letting the pas- 
sengers’ opinions affect his judgment; it was because he 
considered the chances exactly even that he thought it 
fair to let the passengers choose. ‘The passengers pre- 
ferred to get it over quickly. “ And the result,” as Lady 
Du Cane used to add with a charming tinge of ilogicality, 
* showed that we were perfectly right !” 

Another story of which Lady Du Cane was very fond 
was of a woman in Tasmania who had been convicted of 
murdering her husband by giving him poisoned cake. 
When Sir Charles Du Cane’s Governorship came to an 
end Lady Du Cane was invited to sug 


aS 


est some act of 
¢lemeney and she named the murderess as a fit subject 
for clemency, no doubt as the result of her regular visits 
to the prison where she had found the convict “a quiet, 
well-behaved woman who used to sit in an open yard 
knitting.” 
the left Tasmania. 
Du Cane received a ictter from her in America expressing 


om : ; ti 
The woman was set free on condition that 
Two or three vears alterwards Lady 


her gratitude for Lady Du Cane’s interest and kindness 
and adding, “ I am sure you will be interested to hear 
thet [Tam happily married.” 
happy too,” Lady Du Cane used to end up pensively — 
‘and was nol fond of cake.” 


‘I hope the man was 


She was an insatiable reader. She never missed a new 
hook of reminiscences, and one of the greatest delights 
of her friends was to hear her correcting the mistakes 
The list of these hardly 

She was often urged to 


which she had discovered. 
ever failed to be formidable. 
write her own reminiscences, but she steadily refused, 
and this generation is the poorer for her modesty. 
During the past four years she suffered severely from 
her eyes, and the inability toread except for a few minutes 
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at a time was one of her chief sorrows. Her failing eye- 
sight also spoiled her full enjoyment of her garden. As 
a gardener she had a just reputation for knowledge and 
taste. Her end not unkindly and_ not 
inappropriate, for she fell dead in her beautiful rock 


was sudden, 
varden, 
bd » . " . . " . 

Apart from the infirmities of her old age which T have 
mentioned had known no Her physical 
strength matched the unfailing vigour of her mind. When 
she was seventy years old she would walk upstairs with 
a speed and elasticity which not only astounded but 


sometimes put out of conceit people who were thirty 


she illness. 


years younger than this triumphant Victorian lady. 
Apart from her love of books and gardens she had a 
considerable technical knowledge of furniture, but her 
greatest interest of all was in people. If anyone with 
needed help, particularly 
she 


whom she came in contact 


opportunity of work, 
* Surely scme- 

“It ought to 
!*’- her extreme kindheartedness trans. 
porting bodily into these difficult days her girlhood’s 
sense that what the daughter of the great Lord Chan- 


an “appointment” or an 
would pursue the matter without rest. 
thing can be done!” she would exclaim. 


be gute simple 


eellor wished ought to be as good as done, 


A. 


SPECTABILIA 


Tur relationship of a self-governing Dominion to the 


aul 


Empire has formed the subject of several important 
speeches in Canada. Recently Mr. Meighen, the 
Conservative leader, addressed an audience of 10,000 


The Conservative leader 


Montreal. 


*is mistress of her own destiny 


of his followers at 
pointed out that Canada 
and this status was conceded by the whole world.” 
Mr. Meighen once again reiterated the views he express-d 
in his famous Hamilton speech. On that 
will he recalled, he declared his belief that if the Empire 
were again in danger Canada would respond as it did in 
‘in future it will be best for all, 


oceasion, it 


1914. but he added that 


before the Government takes so momentous a step, 
that the will ef the people should be known.” 


* Fd * * 


have the Conservative leader in Canada 
enunciatine policy very like that of General Hertzog 
Africa, that 


namely, the will of the people.” 


In fine, we 


nn South ‘a free nation must recognize only 
one authority, Lawyers 
and authorities on constitutional government — will 
doubtless inform us that when Great Britain is at war the 
Dominions are at The British Commonwealth, 
without a written constitution, has never rested on pure 
logic. The 
majorily of its people helieve in it profoundly and consider 
that 
and 
together onl 
‘To those who believe in the comple te freedom 


sritish Empire, a 


war. 
reason it exists to-day is because the vast 


sociation with it is of benefit to themselves 


to mankind. The 
so long as the majority of its citizens 


their as 


British Commonwealth will hold 


desire it. 
of the self-governing nations of the 
status which has been freely recognized by British states- 


men in recent vears, the knowledge that no Dominion 


will commit itself in advance to participation in a future 


war of Great Britain’s has no terrors. Obviously it would 


be impossible to make a free democracy like Canada 


go to war in support of Great Britain if a majority of 


her people were against such an undertaking. In the 
past no written pact has been required to ensure the 


co-operation of the Empire as a whole in face of a common 
The ‘“ imponderables” have sufliced as they 
will in the future. A world State, such as the British 
Empire, can endure only if complete freedom is enjoyed 


danger. 


by the nations which compose it. If an overwhelming 
majority of the people of Canada, South Africa or any 
other distant Dominion were to say they wished to 
withdraw from the British Empire, however much we 
might regret the fact, we in England would not raise a 
hand to prevent them. They are masters of their own 
destiny, and that is one of the chief glories of the British 
Empire, and it is for that reason it will endure. 
x * x * 

The Johannesburg correspondent of the Times tells 
the favourable 
consideration to the Mr. 
Barlow, a leading Labour member, and strongly supported 
in the Pact ranks, that ; committee should be 
appointed during the rec 
the South African flag. 
politics 


us. that Union Government is giving 


suggestion put forward by 
citizens’ 
‘ss to investigate the preblem of 
It is proposed that ten members, 
and every 


should try to find a basis of 


dissociated from representative of 
section of the community, 
Another suggestion has been made that the 


find 


agreement. 
attempt to 
Another proposal is the 


a suitable flag should begin de novo. 

adoption of an essentially South 

African design, such as the Springbok, which would 

appeal to both races and would stir up no bitter memories, 
* * Bs x 


A few weeks ago I drew attention to the large quantities 
of canned fruit and vegetables imported into this country 
Sir Edgar Jones, the 


Food Canning 


which might be grown at home. 


chairman of the newly formed National 


Council, states in the Daily Express that we have * no 
excuse for the importation of canned apples, plums, soft 
fruit, peas and other vegetables which can be grown 
here.” He adds that we import dried peas from Japan, 
which, if grown in this country, would utilize 50,000 
acres. There seems to be a prejudice among the * upper 


classes ” here against canned things, but how great ts 
our consumption in the large cities is shown by the fact 
that last year we spent £28,000,000 on canned food. 
Medical authorities in America have, | understand, been 


urging those engaged in the canning industry to educate 


the public on the point that the vitamin C is destroyed 
in the household cooking of green vegetables, but is 
preserved when thev : cooked inside the can in the 


ebsence of air. A campaign is to be started in this country 
to persuade us to eat more home-grown canned food. In 
this connexion [ noticed in an American paper last week 
that the per capita consumption of oranges in the United 


States has been nearly doubled as a result of the * Kat 


More Fruit ” campaign. 
¥ * * 
Sir Robert Baden-Powell has just returned from a 
visit to several of the chief cities in the United States, 


movement, li Is 
Scouts of 


spoke on the American Scout 
good to know that the 
America has presented to the Boy Scouts of Great Britain 
American bison, dedicated to 
that is, to the Boy Scout 


to an American tourist in London 


where hie 
\ssociation of Boy 


a bronze statuette of an 
The 
who rendered a servic 
and moved that tourist to CH UIre into the Boy Scout 
movement and its ideals and then to start it in America. 
done by that one hoy itt London 


numbers 758.000 bovs 


Unknown Scout 


From the * good turn 


the movement has grown till it 


in the United State and will probably amount to a 
million before long. 
x8 * #: * 
I observe that the Cunard Steamship Company has 
taken the front page of the Daily Mail to advertise its 
cheap four weeks’ tour of 6,000 miles to Canada and the 


United States and back for £35: an additional sum of 
£2 14s. is required for the railway 
It is to be hope d that the British Public will avail them- 
selves of this opportunity of visiting North America at 


journey to Niagara, 
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such small cost. There are few more delightful places 
for a holiday in the summer months than among the pine 
forests, the lakes and mountains of Eastern Canada and the 
New England States. British visitors who are going to 
Ame~'ca for the first time would be well advised, however, 
no spend too much time during the summer months in 
the iy cities, as they will find the heat trying and they 
should take plenty of light clothing. But if they go 
suitably prepared they will have one of the most enjoyable 
holidays of their lives. 
* * * * 

We are frequently told that city-dwellers are not 
required in the Dominions and that we must keep our 
townfolk at home. Doubtless the British farmer who 
goes overseas has an advantage at the outset, for he 
understands how to harness a horse, he knows all 
about harvesting, crop rotation and so on; but granted 
the will to work, I believe that any city-dweller after a 
year’s local experience can suceced on the land. In 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa I 
have met many successful farmers who came from our 
big cities. Only this week I had a letter from a farmer 
in Manitoba who writes: “I might say that it seems to 
me a very mistaken idea that only countrymen make 
good settlers. Thousands of young men, and women also, 
now stuck on oflice-stools, would do well here if they had 
the love of an out-of-door life in their blood. But no 
idlers need apply.” 

Tantum. 


THE THEATRE 
MRS. TANQUERAY’S NEW CLOTHES 


[“ Easy Virrve,”’ By Nort Cowarp. DuKE oF York's 
THEATRE. } 


Many years ago, when Mrs. Tanqueray went to live in county 
society with the sententious Aubrey, she suffered pitiably 
from horedom; as might have been expected. In _ those 
days, in the romantic ‘nineties, as Mr. Richard le Gallienne 
flatteringly names his period, stage heroines were fond of 
dragging ** pasts * about with them. And they never seemed 
to realize that the only thing to do with a past is to enjoy 
it retrospectively, and never to let it disturb the present. 
They made themselves miserable by trying to “ better them- 
selves.’ Presumably financial considerations ruled them. 
They were always hard-up. 

When Mr. Noel Coward decided to rewrite Mrs. Tanqueray 
(or, Will They Call on Hicr?), Mrs. Ebbsmith (or Mind the 
Bible !), Magda (or Why did she come Home ?), Mrs. Dane's 
Defence (or Was she Respectable ?), and La Dame aux Camélias 
(or La Courtisane Amoureuse), he really ought to have told 
us more about the financial resources of Larita, the lady with 
a musical-comedy name. Dress, of course, means little, and 
I draw no conclusions from the staring fact that Larita 
wears “violently expensive” clothes. But in the great 
scene of the last act she appears plastered with jewels worth 
(at a guess) about £20,000, which is something to go on with. 
For the rest, it isn’t clear whether Larita’s Dinard days were 
over— whether she had seriously to think of scttling down. 
I hope she had ; otherwise she cannot be forgiven for marrying 
John Whittaker. 

Larita has the gift of bright repartee, a certain aesthetic 
sensibility, a smattering of psycho-analytical knowledge ; 
and she reads Marcel Proust, though (like so many of us) she 
obviously finds it hard to get on with him. She has her wits 
about her. What, from the very start, we all want to know 


is, how she came to fall into the old nineteenth-century trap ; 
to marry a booby because he is good-looking, young and 
ingenuous ; to “ take him on trust” without, enquiring into 
his present—that is, his relations and mode of life ; to think 
it worth her while to try to conquer * the county”; and to 
attempt that feat by lying on a sofa in a fur coat, reading 
Marcel Proust, while the others played lawn tennis in the sun. 


Not all Larita’s gift of pungent retort can excuse her. Mr, 
Coward's excuse is that she was in love with John. We don’t 
believe him. Or, if we do, our respect for Larita vanishes, 
She remains a very elaborate lady who is so tiresome and 
tactless as to sail into the hall of an English country house, 
with her French maid and her emeralds and pearls and 
diamonds, merely to annoy them all. Surely our sympathies 
are with * the county.” We silently congratulate the Whittaker 
family when Larita, who has her moments of sheer vulgarity, 
suddenly appears as the Scarlet Woman at their evening 
party, and then with a look of infinite melancholy sails out 
into the night, ball-dress, diamonds, ostrich feather fan and 
all, without hesitation or packing. The French maid waits 
in the car, and it may be guess-work again, but I imagined 
that the ponderous butler looked considerably relieved at 
getting rid of her. 

There is something very disarming about the old-fashioned 
ways of youthful authors. Mr. Coward is old-fashioned ; 
but I admire the skill with which, by means of * frightfully ” 
up-to-date dialogue, he manages to conceal the fact. He is, 
on this occasion, immensely helped by the remarkable per- 
formance of Miss Jane Cowl as Larita. A little enigmiatie 
and mannered in gesture and pose—as, for this part, is only 
right, for Larita was no easy-going hoyden like John’s bouncing 
sister, Hilda~she has perfect self-control. She never bursts 
into tantrums; she has learnt a little of the great Duse’s 
gift of letting emotion well up within her, to express itself 
in the hollows of her face. She knows how to look weary 
without ceasing to hold herself perfectly, in accordance with 
the Dinard—or was it the Baalbec ?—code of manners. Really 
she managed to convince us that Larita knew something of 
life as well as of language. One is impatient to see Miss Cowl 
again. 

Of the others, Miss Mabel Terry-Lewis quietly indicates 
the good breeding of Mrs. Whittaker and prevents Mr. Coward 
from turning her into a Mrs. Grundy ; Miss Marda Vanne gives 
an excellent study of another Whittaker who veils repressions 
by a semblance of manly frankness ; and the sympathetic 
man of the world, much snubbed by his family, is completely 
realized by Mr. Mareus Barron as Colonel Whittaker, John’s 
father, for whom the invasion of Larita seems to have meant 
a pleasant relief from the monotony of country house routine. 
One quite understands that. The lazy Colonel hadn't Mrs, 
Whittaker’s responsibility for making Larita as comfortable 
in England as she was used to being at the Ritz, Paris, or at 
the Grand Hotel, Baalbeec. 

R. J. 


ART 
THE SCULPTURE OF MR. EPSTEIN 


Own press day I found myself alone in the Leicester Galleries 
with the new works of Mr. Jacob Epstein. This experience 
left upon my mind an impression more powerful than I had 
previously had at any other exhibition of either painting or 
sculpture, which it would be quite impossible to communicate 
to those of my readers who have not had an opportunity of 
viewing these works under similarly favourable conditions. 

It was an experience which was almost uncanny, like that 
of entering, for the first time, some alien temple of worship, 
where so much striving had gone towards the intangible that, 
as a compensatory relief and as a concession to man’s carthly 
desires, some more tangible expression in the form of symbolic 
idols had to be found. 

These works of Mr. Epstein are quite frankly in the nature of 
idols. They are not attempts to depict the human form as 
it is or as the artist would like it to be. They are no mere 
expression of a sensuality which, out of some false sense of 
sexual shame, must transform the object of desire into some 
material less fleshly, some form more safe from covetousness. 
They are not the work of the imitator who imitates to flatter 
and flatters in order to possess, nor are they the work of the 
self-flatterer who, because of a misdirected sense of sin de- 
sexualizes the human form that he may pride himself on 
his idealization of it. They are the works of one who can 
innocently and humbly accept the works of God without 
shame or censorship—one who, realizing the futility, the 
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sacrilege and the egotism of copying these works, extols his 
God by producing creations of man ; creations which add to 
the world’s works and which do not even belie the material 
in which they are fashioned ; for these are shapes of bronze 
which never play havoe with the metal by making it look like 
anything other than itself ; it is honest bronze. 

In this respect, too, Mr. Epstein shows his ability of accep- 
tance. While respecting the inherent qualities of the metal, 
he, at the same time, so forms it that it seems to have its own 
particular vitality—a curious static life of its own. One 
would never expect this sculpture to come to life and step 
down from its pedestal, for this would be altegether too human 
an act. There it remains remote and powerful, living its own 
life ; not a speaking likeness, but a bronze idol. This sculp- 
ture is no attempt to copy nature ; it is, if anything, an attempt 
rather to imitate God by using that creative faculty with 
which He has endowed us. What I want to convey is that 
this sculptor is an authentic creative artist and not just a 
clever technician. 

He belongs to the same category as Mr. Augustus John. I 
would not say that I consider this to be the highest category 
of art; for I, personally, think that the contemplative artist 
who had a degree of sensitive reaction to outside slimuli equal 
to that of Mr. John and Mr. Epstein would belong to a still 
higher order than either of these two artists. Unfortunately, 
however, the majority of our more contemplative British 
artists do not seem te be so vitally receptive to external stimuli 
as they are ; so that, whii their work shows a greater amount 
of organization it usually lacks vitality. It will be practically 
impossible to judge the extent of Mr. Epstein’s genius until 
he has executed some big work in stone for, up till now, he 
has, on the whole, confined himself to solitary figures and 
heads. The distasteful controversy over the * Rima” in 
Kensington Gardens has probably frustrated any effort in 
this direction, since it is impossible for a sculptor to afford to 
work on such a grand scale unless he has been commissioned 
to do so. The powcr of some of these heads certainly does 
suggest that he would be able to adapt himself to a more 
complex problem on a monumental scale. 

In Sunita No. 8 (14) the first thing that impresses one is the 
grandeur of the gencral bulk of the head, and it is only later 
that the intensely interesting nature of the subsidiary, con- 
structive forms becomes apparent. An examination of any 
of the other heads in this exhibition shows Mr. Epstein to have 
the power of so relating the parts to each other that the 
character of the whole not only embraces the character of the 
parts, but draws them together into one organized unit. It 
is this quality which gives to each head not only a feeling of 
but also that of uniqueness ; it is this quality which 
leads one to believe that he has the potentiality of tackling 
and mastering some problem of greater complexity and size 
than hitherto he has done. It is to be hoped that 
public body, in spite of the controversy that has been raging 
in the Pre courage to set Mr. Epstein the 
test upon which he can be judged. 


unity, 


some 
ss, will have the 


suprem 


W. McCance,. 


FURNITURE BY MR. F. DUGALD STARK 


{Yun Vassar GALery, 1 Cuurcn Srreet, W. 8.] 

Tv is vanities but from our needs that the best 
functional art has arisen. When our becomes a 
mere expression of our wealth and snobbishness, and becomes 
and intricacies, its 


not from our 
furniture 


with baubles 


worth decreases in ratio to the increase of energy, 


overladen unnecessary 
aesthetic 
time, money and patience wasted upon its production. 

A chair evolved from our habit formations is usually 
much to be preferred to one that is the fantastic emanation 
of the brain of some artist who, from some remote pinnacle, 
which is so precious that, when 
ornament rather than 


apparition 


designs an 
muterialized, it becomes an a seat, 


a thing of use not to men, but moths and wood-lice. 


The furniture of Mr. Dugald Stark has all the qualities of 


cood and it is ‘practical, finely proportioned and 
economical in its lines. It is not over-embellished with mean- 
inuless decoration. What decoration there is has been obtained 
by the tasteful application of veneers of woods grown in the 


British Empire. It may be a personal prejudice, but I must 


design 


confess that veneers seldom satisfy me. I find myself admiring 
a solidly constructed and economically designed piece of 
furniture when, suddenly, my eye travelling along the surface 
texture, I am a trifle shocked to find that the beauty of the 
wood I see is not only skin deep, but gives me the impression 
that it When I a drawer made of beautiful 
mahogany to find that it is completely disguised as walnut 
on the surface, I feel that an attempt has been made to 
defraud me: and I rebel. I am not quite so upset when 
some of the original wood is showing. Setting aside this 
personal prejudice, I must say that this furniture is amongst 
the best that has been produced in this century. 
W. McCance. 


is so. open 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A LETTER FROM SINGAPORE 
[To the Editor of the Srrncrsaron.] 

Sm,—'the rainy season has just left us, and for the next 
nine months we may expect rain only every other day or so. 
Fortunately there were no serious floods in Singapore Island 
such as oceurred up-country, and indeed in Singapore a year 
ago. February is the time to visit Singapore, when the 
monsoon inakes the mornings and evenings deliciously fresh, 
but we are disillusioned when we read of the 24-hourly record 
giving a minimum temperature of 73 deg. 

The past year has been one of hard work for all and fortune 
for some. Nobody has grumbled at trade, and your financial 
notes have made any further details of the rubber market 
unnecessary. Never was there such a period of flotation of 
rubber, and indeed of tin, companies as during the last 
quarter of the year. Planters are now facing the future with, 
I believe very justifiable, confidence. The usual effect of 
this prosperity has to be faced, namely, a great increase in 
the cost of living, and a scarcity of housing accommodation, 
which particularly hardly upon the European 
assistants of the great trading firms. 

The Naval Base, which still occasions much discussion at 


presses 


home, does not appear to arouse the same controversy here. 
Only estate owners and managers fear that it will continue 
to cause labour difliculties. To a visitor, no activity in 
connexion with the Base is apparent, as the clearing of the 
ground and preliminary buildings are well out of sight at 
Seletar, some fourteen miles from the town. 

Both the Public Works Department and the Municipality 
huve been showing very considerable activity in road making, 
and the Island proimises to have a higher percentage of first- 
class roads than belong to other places which have not our 
revenue to spend on improvement and development. The 
much-needed straightening of the road to the Johore Causeway 
is nearing completion. ‘Two main methods of construction 
are being utilized : a limited amount of all-concrete road in 
the town, but chiefly an asphalt bound surface on top of 
the excellent local granite. 

We are June Ist the first railless trams, 
which will be running on one route of about four miles. ‘The 
filling-in of swamps around the town proceeds apace, the 
filling material, to Judge by one or two localities, consisting 
have 


promised by 


partly of Chinese-owned Ford omnibuses, which been 
unable to stand the strain of too numerous collisions. 

London, Paris and New York are not the only cities with 
a traflic problem. This is with us in an acute form. Kvery- 
body bought cars with the proceeds of their speculations, so 
that the parking question assumes an unjustified importance: 
Undoubtedly the traflic problem is caused by the numerous 
Chinese “bus drivers and the rikishas. Of these latter there 
are said to be 20,000 for a population of about 400,000. In 
spite of active regulation by the police, many people desire 
the abolition of rikishas, but there is at present nothing to 
take their place. A good word must be put in for the native 
police, whose skill at point duty is remarkable. When the 
present trams have been superseded by the trackless type 
it will be possible to judge as to the desirability of making 
them the sole means of public conveyance. 

As to architecture, Singapore can already show blocks of 
oilices, for example the ifong Kong Bank building and the 


Union Insurance building, which would stand side by side 
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with any London building of the post-War period. With their 
special marble-mixed concrete they present an appearance 
which will never assume that of London buildings after a 
few years smoke-curing. We, Sir, have always been a smokeless 
city, but through no virtue of our own. Many other new 
buildings are either just finished, such as the Medical College 
attached to the General Hospital (which has also several new 
wings), or at the mid-way point, as the new General Post 
Office, the facade of which is now peeping through the scaffold- 
ing. The Municipal officials have already moved into their 
temporary quarters to await the pulling down of their old 
building, which started life as the first Europe Hotel in the 
earlier days of the colony. Another link with the past, the 
old P.& O. Wharf, has now been taken over by the Singapore 
Harbour Board and is likely to lose it identity. 

January 28th brought us Thaipusam, the Chettiar 
Festival and Procession, and our community was invited to 
visit the temple in the evening, where such as presented 
themselves received a bouquet. The morning of this holiday 
was occupied by a route march through the town by the 
Singapore Volunteer Corps, who made a very imposing 
spectacle. The S.V.C. consists of a Company of Sappers, 
two European and one Scottish (sic) Company, and a Malay, 
Eurasian and Chinese Company, with artillery and auxiliary 
services. The standard of general training and musketry 
is very high. The route march was intended (possibly with 
some effect) to impress the Chinese gang robbers and others 
who have been somewhat active of late. I do not read into 
this any suspicion of Bolshevism, and it is attributed to the 
usual Secret Society crimes. A Soviet ship arrived here some 
days ago from Bangkok, but, of course, nobody was allowed 
to land. 

The Victoria Memorial Hall, municipally owned, is visited 
periodically by touring companies, musicians and dancers. 
Some of the productions are not worthy of our town, or at 
least not worthy to occupy the only theatre, and to be the 
eentre of attraction for the time being. Mr. Ku Tong Seng, 
one of the richest of the many Chinese millionaires, proposes 
to build a large theatre, principally for the Chinese artists, 
which may also on occasion be used for European productions. 
His action is particularly public-spirited, as it is understood 
that the box oflice receipts themselves would never justify 
the capital expenditure. 

In ti.e middle of February we had the Chinese New Year 
holidays of three days, during which all business ceased, 
and for those Europeans who work the year reund it is par- 
ticularly acceptable, although—may I say it ?—the benefits 
are often annulled by the too generous hospitality of the 
Chinese.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Your SINGAPORE CORRESPONDENT, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


AND THE LEAGUE COUNCIL 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 

Sm.— In your issue of June 12 I notice the following words : 
** Objections were raised by three non-permanent members, 
Brazil, who said they would oppose 


SPAIN 


Poland, and 
Germany's entry.” 

Please correct this misstatement. 
declared at Geneva that she would not oppose Germany's 


Spain 


Spain has consistently 


entry as a permanent member of the Council of the League of 


Nations. The correctness of her attitude and procedure is 
recognized by ail the members of the League, including those 
who do not agree with her aims. 

She has again shown her wish not to uselessly obstruct the 
LV of the new regulations 
the very 


work of the League by ratifying Art. 


for the election of non-permanent members at 


moment that the restriction to a certain group of Powers of 


the permanent seats on the Counci! deprives her of any reason 


for further interest in the future of the League itself. — I am, 
Sir, &c., MeRRY DEL VAL, 
Embajada de Espara en Londres. 
June 12th. 


[We should strictly have said that Poland, Spain and Brazil 
by their attitude last March in effect prevented Germany from 


cntering the Council. Ep. Spectator.] 


eS 


THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITY 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir, Much energy has been expended in defining analytically 
what may be learnt from the recent industrial crisis, but less 
has been shown synthetically of how the additional experience 
is going to be used. The natural way to get at any fruitful 
scheme of reconstruction is surely to study the conditions 
under which the present situation arose ; 
said of the situation as it now stands. It has been realized 
that the root of the matter is the necessity of the knowledge 
of facts, on which to form a logical attitude towards those 
industrial factors to which we are attached economically, cither 
as employer or employee, but few practical economic methods 
have been accepted to affect the necessary disillusionment. 
Although I believe a human factor underlies all industrial 
problems, it is not attitude alone that could be blamed for the 
general strike. 

How has Labour come to regard itself as being employed 
by the trade to which it belongs rather than as making that 
trade, and capital to be regarded as controlling that trade and 
yet as reaping the benefits due to Labour? In spite of the 
effort of years of progress towards unity, how have the or- 
ganized become differentiated from the organizers, employce 
from employer, Labour from Capital, over questions of service 
and remuneration, the very reasons for their being united ? 
Alien to this same purpose, how is it that the future of trades 
unionism is still directed at strengthening either side by insuring 
its rights over the power of the other ? Is this consistent plan, 
from end to end, to be ignored in the complexity of modern 
organization ? Between the parallel forces of Labour and 
Capital, should not the mechanism of business also be con- 
solidated ? Capital is floated over nations ; 
united over trades. Should not business management 
control be attached over the expanses of industry ? 

The economies of private enterprise forced the differentiation 
of industry into processes during a period of rapid expansion, 
but now conditions are becoming stabilized and afforded by the 
growing apprehension of man, there must of necessity be a 
more definite connexion in business, through management, of 
all those concerned in the production of material constituting 
any one finished manufactured article, not to keep it from 
competition, but to organize it as an essential department of 
a well-conducted business. 

The British workman has then to look upon his trade as being 
the fruits of his work, but to remember that he owes his 
work, the source of his pay, to his employer, its instigator. 

The employer has then to look upon his business as being 
promoted by him, but has to see it from within too, and see 
that he has built an organization in which others may commit 
themselves with confidence, 

Finally, not less important than unity in the niost perfect 
city, as expressed by Socrates, they are to work together, not 
as one represented on the board of the other, but in close co- 
operation in a system, in which all those engaged shall share 
in the capital, profits, control and responsibility. — I 
Sir, &e., 

Hitchin, Herts, 


enough has been 


Labour is 
and 


am, 
GEORGE SERBOUM, 


[To the Editor of the Sevcrsavor.] 

Sir, -I have had an American friend staying with me. He 
picked up the Spectator one day, and read it through. When 
he put it down T asked him what he thought of it. He shrugged 
his shoulders. ** Reminds me of King Canute and the waves.” 
that old lady name’ Mrs, 
Sydney Smith told about her, didn’t he ? who 
tried to keep out the Atlantic Ocean with 
he added, after a few seconds’ reflection : 


he said,** or what was her 
Partingion 
a mop.” Then 
“Written by old 
people, T guess.” 
This criticism came back into my mind when fT read the 
article called, * The Great Industrial Opportunity ” in’ the 
I felt that T understood better what 
meant. Only “ old 


tale of years may be 


Speciator of June Sth. 
my American friend 
ideas whatever their 


people old in 
could so. far 
miss the significance of the Socialist Faith as to uree leaders 
of the Labour Movement to 
“try to lead their followers along the road of high waves 
without demanding that Socialism should be 
the signpost.” 


Wiitten on 


Only people whose minds are turned to the Past could 
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write with respectful admiration of “the great captains of 
industry “ who are “ already prepared to take that road.” 

Only people surprisingly unfamiliar with present day 
conditions of industry could so ingenuously offer to accept 
a promise by employers “ not to cut wages and to give the 
workers an interest in both profits and management.” 

We know those * great captains’ too well. They are in 
the grip of the derelict Capitalist system ; they are as helpless 
as the workers to escape from it. True, not many of them 
want to escape. So long as it keeps them thoroughly com- 
fortable, they will believe it to be the Only Possible System. 
They will let ease and luxury relieve any qualms which may 
attack them when they consider the difference between their 
way of life and that of the mass of the wage-earning 
population. 

Even those who would truly be happier if they could modify 
the harshness of what they call ** economic necessity ~ are 
compelled to bow before that fetish. They know they must 
keep wages down to mect the increasing demands of dividend 
drawers--demands which have been so largely increased by 
the reckless distribution of bonus shares. They know they 
cannot admit workers to a share in management, for, if their 
methods of business were disclosed, they would stand con- 
lemned by public opinion as stewards both incompetent and 
unjust. 

To ask Socialists who know that the Capitalist System has 
broken down to aid an attempt to prop it up—an attempt 
which must fail-——is to betray a complete misunderstanding 
of our position. 

We are not theorists, anxious to make changes for their 
own sake, 
were asured to everyone willing to work, if children had 
equal Opportunities to grow up healthy and happy, if there 
were no startling and shocking extremes of wasteful wealth 
and dehumanizing poverty, we should go quietly about our 
business and desires; we should leave politics to the 


If under present arrangements a decent living 


politicians. 

It is because these extremes affront our sense of justice, 
because they outrage comradeship and make a mockery of 
sur professed national belief in the teaching of Christ, because 
we are convinced that only a change of system can take 
away the cruelty, the fierce greed, the false values, the waste 
of human life which revolt our intellects and at the same time 
our hearts—for these reasons we are Socialists and look 
upon the placing of all Public Utilities under Public Ownership 
and Control as a necessary feature of the new social conditions 
which we are resolved to create. 

This must be the foundation on which to build our Co- 
yperative Commonwealth. It is idle to imagine that anything 
worth while, anything that would restore Comradeship, any- 
thing that could be harmonized with the Golden Rule of 
Christ. can be built on the ruins of the Capitalist System of 
Industry. This is admitted by the more acute-minded among 
Capitalist chiefs. 

They know that the System which they hope to keep in being 
* just for our time “ (as the French aristocrats before the Revo- 
ution said * After us the Flood“) was planted heedlessly in soil 
hat contained seeds of oppression, of misery, of class hatred. 
Irhey know that it has created a master caste, and a wage-slave 
‘aste, with interests that cannot be reconciled. They know 
hat the result of the joint-stock company method of pro- 
luction has been to put the management of industry into the 
ands of men who ean only keep their jobs if they satisfy share- 
vwlders with large dividends. They know that for the most 
yart sharcholders have inherited their fortunes and are there- 
ore parasites claiming the right to live by the labour of 


thers and contributing nothing whatever to the common 


stock. 

No use asking them to admit all this in public: their 
nterests. that is to say, their easeful and fuxurious way of life, 
lepend upon preventing any change. ‘io expect that they will 
actively set about altering arrangements which give them all 
the nm nike rial satisfactions they desire would be futile ‘Lhey 
have not the requisite ment sLenervy for this, even if they had 
the generosity of spirit Yhe good seed of vigorous initiative 
has been choked in them by the deceiifulness of riches. ‘They 
eat and drink too much they blunt the sharpie ss of intellec 
by gambling and * sport All they hope to do, even in their 


own hearts, is te keep what they ve got for their lifetime, Idle 


to imagine that they could, even if they would, reconstruct 
industry on the lines which the Spectator suggests. 

[t is deplorable enough that the Spectator should not have 
learnt this. But I find it even more surprising that a journal 
from which large numbers of well-meaning, middle-class 
persons take their opinions should be so little aware of the true 
nature of Socialism as to suggest that Socialists should renounce 
their faith and accept things as they are. 

At this faith many of us have arrived after long and painful 
struggle with the beliefs and traditions in which we were 
brought up. In it we have found the True Religion for which 
we searched in vain among the Churches, the Philosophies, the 
Arts. We believe it to be the religion for which the world is 
waiting to-day, as it waited twenty centuries ago when the 
Great God Pan was dead and the gods of Olympus in disrepute. 
Yet the Spectator asks us to toss it aside as if it were some party 
makeshift, some plank in a political programme. As well 
might a third-century Roman have begged early Christians 
to drop Christ and make the best of the old system, hoping 
that the augurs would turn a new leaf and become honest men ! 

All that “ the great industrial opportunity “ can suggest to 
you is a base opportunism. That so gigantic a misconception 
should be possible forces me to admit that my American 
friend's diagnosis was not far from the truth.— I am, Sir, &c., 

Hlamicron Fyrn, 
* Daily Herald” Office. 
[We discuss this letter in a leading article. Ip. Spectator.) 


CHILDREN'S ALLOWANCES FOR THE 
MINERS 
[T'0 the Editor of the Seecravor.] 

Srr,—-Mr. HW. Smith said that “the miners are out to fieht 
against a reduciion in wages which would make it impossible 
for the mother to give her children the food and clothing sl@ 
desired.” Lord Balfour of Burleigh endorsed this and in- 
ferred that © children’s allowances * would be one of the most 
valuable measures of adding to the contentment of the mining 
population. Ido not know what food and clothing the miners 
desire for their children, but I do know that the wife of a 
Herefordshire farm labourer makes better provision for the 
needs of her children than does the wife of the miner. You 
never see rags in Hereford such as one sees in mining villages, 
The children appear cleaner and better cared for. Yet the 
miner is paid a minimum of £5s. (with fuel) while the Hereford 
labourer is paid 381s.) Ddo not contend that the labourer’s wage 
is suflicient, though [ believe it is all that agriculture can pay 
and no one proposes to subsidize agriculture at the expense of 
the rest of the community to increase the labourer’s wages. 
The miners would be the first to cry out agdinst a subsidy on 
corn, I contend that on three-quarters of the wages of the 
miner the agricultural Jabourer can and does find it possible 
to do for his children more thin the miner does. It is not on 
the children that the miners money is spent. Does anyone 
believe that the miner at present spends tts. per week on 
his children more than the farm labourer spends ?—f am, Sir, 
&e, Il. Leth OondGl VWIoRGAN, 


Stoke Lacey, Hereford. 


[Vo the Editor of the Sevcrvaron.| 

Sin, I see that you entirely agree with Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh in thinking that Children’s Allowances should be 
made to the miners Where is the money to come from for 
these allowances ? Eividentiv mainly from the already over- 
burdened middle-class taxpayer who cannot now afford more 
than two children pel furiily himself Where is the justice of 
taxing hin still more heavily in order that tminers may have 
as many children as they choose free of cost ¢ See your own 
article, “Our Children and Our Future page LOO, Spec- 
lator Literary Suppleme l ain, Sir, &e 


J. L. N. Rocne, 


Kvincora, Layne Resis 


{In Prance and Geriinan where tha stem of family 
nullowances ius deve loped hol qui Kiv thian we hould have 
expected, cmiployers hin found that it is in their own interest 
to pay allowances which satisfy a real demand and therefore 
make for the stability of the industry Phe allowances are a 


matter of arrangement between employer and cniployed. ‘This 


is surely a very human divergence from the cotmparatively 
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inhuman fixed rate of wages preferred by the British worker, 
which means that in gencral a young man earns as much 
as his father, though his father has greater responsibilities 
as well as greater experience.—Ep. Spectator.| 


THE COAL STOPPAGE 
[To the Editor of the Seecrsror.| 
Sir,—-T am not an “* owner,” I act for royalty owners and am 
brought in contact with many of the able, patient, and 
courageous men who manage the concerns of the large Colliery 
Companies in this the South Wales coalfield for the ** owners,” 
the shareholders. 

I would ask by what title does your correspondent, Mr. C. EH. 
Miller, or others——-the numberless persons who are so iavish 
with suggestions, and who may not have a penny picce invested 
or risked in any single branch of the coal trade —insult a 
large body of their fellow-countrymen by declaring them 
* owners “——“‘ stupid, unteachable and 
Possilly their stupidity, unteachableness and lack of vision 
was the reason why they risked, and have largely lost, their 
money in building up the magnificent Welsh coal trade. 

@ suppose it is unlikely that those who are so lavish with 
advice will be equally lavish with their money, but there is no 
manifest reason why your correspondent and others who feel 
the present ** owners’ deficiencies should not, by buying up 
the shares, demonstrate their superior virtues to an admiring 
world, and restore prosperity to the coal trade by practising 
what they preach.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Laleston, Bridgend, Glamorgan. 


the 


. . a 7? 
acking in vision. 


L. D. Nicuo.t. 


COAL IN DEMAND AND OUT OF IT 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir, You refer to the ** discovery that oil is cheaper and better 


than coal, not only for marine engines, but for the furnaces 
of locomotives” as having been proved —or contirmed— by 
recent experience in this country. 

Is not this a misleading presentation of the case ? 

So far as this country is concerned oil was first used on any 
considerable scale many years ago by the G.E.R. in order 
to make use of the residues from the company’s gas plant. 
It has subsequently been used on special occasions as the 
present but speaking generally it has not, so far, been cheaper 
than coal for home locomotives and I doubt whether it is so 
to-day. In the ease of marine engines important factors 
other than those of calorific value affect the problem and 
viliate your comparison.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. G. WH. Warren, 


Bath. 
THE LIBERAL CRISIS 
[To the Editor of the Srvcraron.] 
Sir, Will you please allow me a word of explanation in re- 


ference to my previous letter en this subject ? Incidentally 
it may help Liberals who are anxious to be fair to both Lord 
Oxford and Mr. Lloyd George and honest with themselves. 

My letter dealt solely with the issue of strike policy, by 
reference to what I believe to be sound Liberal principles. The 
domestic differences of the Liberal Party are an entircly distinct 
question, and I have nothing useful to say about them. But I 
should be sorry to think that support of Mr. Lloyd George, or 
any other leader, in a single instance, was interpreted as indi- 
‘ating approval of his general conduct, or, as it has been rather 
vaguely put, his “outlook.” One is not suddenly trans- 
figured into a disciple of Mr. George because one has happened 
to see eye to eye with him on odd occasions. I am afraid a 
ready assumption to the contrary has been one of the most 
damaging confusions of the Liberal controversy. It was, per- 
haps, the offspring of an even worse one — that if, on the strike 
issue, you supported Lord Oxford you were a Constitutionalist, 
and a Revolutionist if you agreed with Mr. George. 

May I, in conclusion, thank you for your helpful reference 
to my letter in your leading article, though I still retain the 
view that support of the Constitution in normal circumstances 
and defence of it when it is, or is supposed to be, in danger of 
attack, raise two real if subtle distinctions in political and 
individual conduct ? It is, indeed, in these dangerous waters 


that the wisest of statesmen might easily run the ship on the 
I am, Sir, &c., 


rocks. A. KB. MM, 


A STORY ABOUT BISMARCK 
[Te the Editor of the Sprcraror.] * 
Sir. It would be interesting to know what authority Mr. St, 
Loe Strachey has for the story about Bismarck which he told 
issue of June 5th. The anecdote certainly puts one’s 
of belief to a severe strain. 


in your 
powers 

We are asked to belicve, in the first place, that trained 
German soldiers of the nineteenth century could not, even at 
“a great Imperial review ~ 
being kicked and beaten by their officers. 
apparently, of the 
graduates, though the number of graduates in a Germsn regi- 


take up their dressing without 
Next, the 
were 


bulk 
troops under review University 
ment must always have been very small, especially as such men 
served for only one year instead of three. Thirdly, we are told 
that Bismarck, who was a 
certainly not lacking in respect for education, called these 
University graduates a term which FE find hard ta 
believe that he ever used of any German soldiers. Fourtily— 
and this is perhaps strangest of all-- we are told that 
University graduates took kicking and beating more submis. 
sively than ordinary soldiers. 


University man himsclf and was 
* canaille,” 


these 


The story is much more redolent of Frederick William T than 
of Bismarck. That monarch, as we all know from Macaulay 
if not from any better source, despised intellectual pursuits, 
and his officers, says the Cambridge History, * treated the 
learned professions with a contempt, and at times a brutality, 
which rendered the position of those classes uncomfortable 
and insecure.” Is Mr. Strachey sure that he has not confused 
Bismarck and Frederick William I ?— I am, Sir, &e., 

G. F. Bripce. 

Steeple, Gerrard’s Cross. 

[Mr. Strachey writes :—‘* My authority for the story was a 
Professor of Latin, who told it to me at Oxford, I think. in the 
year 1881. He had heard it the 
mouth of some diplomat or political visitor, possibly Morier, 
who came a great deal to Oxford at that time. Of course. my 
point was not that the Germans were badly drilled, but that 
their fussy ofiicers took a brutal delight in making them super- 
exact. Obviously it would be absurd to condemn the story 
because Bismarck in his large way called the educated Germans 
* canaille.’ He had no great love of professors and dons, er 
their product. The Imperial German discipline was certainly 
brutal, and yet there was no record of mutiny. 


in Common Room from 


I certainly 


was not confusing Bismarck and Frederick William I.° Ep. 

Spectator.] 

THE AUTHOR OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL 
[To the Editor of the Sreecraror.] 

Sirn,—The reviewer of Dr. Nolloth’s work on the Pourth 


Gospel evidently inclines to the view that the * beloved 
disciple was Lazarus. I¢ is an attractive view; but the faeg 
that the authorities tried to put Lazarus to death (St. John xii. 
10,11) makes it improbable that he would have venture | into 
the palace of the high priest when our Lord was on Lis trial, 
as did the “ other disciple.’ Our Lord committed His holy 
mother to “the beloved disciple.’ There is no tradition 
whatever, I believe, of the B.V.M. going to live at the house 
at Bethany, where she would have gone had the “ bcloved 
disciple ” been Lazarus. When St. Peter and another disciple 
visited the empty temb he who outran his chief took cure to 
let him have the first view of the inside of the tomb. I have 
always considered that in this matter the unnamed disciple 
thus honoured St. Peter to make up, if possible, for his having 
been the means of bringing the great leader within the sphere 
of temptation 
being in danger, left Jerusalem altogether, for a while at least, 
and it is singular, if he were * the beloved disciple,” that we 
have no hint or suggestion that he was concerned with the 
affairs of the Church on or after the Day of Pentecost. St. 
James, who only became a convert to the Lord’s teaching 
after the Resurrection, was given a leading position in the 
Church. It is quite unlikely that he was present at the Last 
Supper. In the face of St. Matthew xxvi. 20; St. Mark xiv. 
17 ; St. Luke xxii. 14 it is somewhat rash to assume that other 
than the twelve were present.— I am, Sir, &e., 
Bath, A. T. FRYER, 


the palace. The probability is that Lazarus, 
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THE TRADE DISPUTES ACT 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—In your article, “ Trade Unionism” in the Spectator, 
May 29th, you have made a mistake. Referring to the 
Labour amendment, you go on to say, ‘ Subsequently Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman announced that the Cabinet 
threw over its law officer (Sic John Lawson Walton) and 
accepted the clause. Sir John resigned office and the clause 
became law.” Sir John Lawson Walton did not resign office. 
He himself accepted the clause and he remained Attorney- 
Gencral until his death in 1908.—I am, Sir, &c. 

A. C. Forster Bov tron. 
1 Essex Court, Temple, E.C. 


THE MIDSUMMER BALL 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—As you were so kind last year to allow me to write in 
your paper as to the Ball which was held in Hyde Park Hotel 
in aid of the Fund for the British Empire Cancer Campaign, I 
am venturing to ask you again to let me say a few words. I 
think the Ball helped to awake the interest of the public in this 
great campaign, and also enabled us to send it on its way 
rejoicing with £1,210. This campaign is so essential to the 
whole world, especially it seems to me, that to leave such 
a fearful heritage to the children of to-day, and to those who 
are to come, without doing our utmost to help to find a cure for 
this dire disease would be incredible. I therefore beg of 
your readers to help, either by coming to the Midsummer Ball, 
to be held on June 22nd at the Hyde Park Hoiel, or by sending 
me donations, which I shall so gratefully receive.—I am, Sir, 

&e. EsTec_e Cave, 

Wardrobe Court, Richmond, Surrey. 
DRIVING A CAR ON WASTE WOOD 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 

Sm,—On page 900 of your number dated May 28th, 1926, 
there is an interesting article on “ Driving a Car on Waste 
Wood.” ‘The writer may be interested to know that during 
the War, when fuel was scarce and dear, exhaustive experi- 
ments of the kind described by him were carried out in Egypt 
by the late Mr. John Wells for the Egyptian Government. He 
ran several motor lorries on gas derived from such materials 
as cotton stalks and other cheap combustibles. An inquiry 
addressed to the Mechanical Transport Department of the 
Ministry of Transport, Cairo, would probably elicit some 

helpful information on these experiments.—I am, Sir, &c., 

SyDNEY H. Davipson, 

c/o Lloyds Bank, Lid., 6 Pall Mail, S.W.1. 


TIPS IN TRAINS 

[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 
Sir,—** Rubberneck ” quotes dining-car attendants’ wages as 
being no more than 33s., basing his statement, apparently, 
on what individual waiters have told him. Since writing my 
previous communication to the Spectator I chanced to ask 
a recently retired railway official just what the dining-car 
people got. Though not connected with the catering depart- 
ment himself, he gave me to understand that £4 a week was 
the usual pay for such on his line. Tips, of course, extra, 
naturally ! 

* Rubberneck ” animadverts on the iniquities, he has 
supposedly discovered, of head waiters. On this score he 
declares, with vigour, “‘ I am again informed, and feel pretty 
sure it is true, that the head waiter receives all the tips, that 
the rest are bound to hand over to him their own takings, 
and that, from this total, he returns to each a small per- 
centage, keeping the bulk himself.” 

Surely not, oh surely not ? One who had been, ere passing 
to other things, head waiter at a good class business men’s 
hotel in a large provincial city, told me that his invariable 
practice, while in that position, was to divide up with “the 
boys.” What decent man, whether in hotel or dining-car, 
would do otherwise? And dining-car head waiters are not 
inhuman though, according to this critic, they be woeful 
ogres. Is it, mayhap, for fear of them that he seeks shelter in 
a pseudonym, instead of plainly putting down his name and 
whereabouts ? There are black and white sheep, admittedly, 


in most flocks. I am not in any position to controvert that 


** there have been cases, according to four different waiters, 
where the job has had to be bought, literally, off the head 
waiter.” I seareely think the habitude is universal. Then 
as to meals, the waiter, who, joining his train at 7.30 a.m, 
went fainting until 8 p.m., and at night got no dinner, but 
liad to wait till he reached home, at nine o'clock, for nourish- 
ment—no people, in such close contact with the pantry, 
could, I conceive it, go unfed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. C. GrikEve. 
13 The Willows, Breck Road, Liverpool. 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS: 
THE “SPECTATOR” FUND 


As we announced in our issue of June 5th, we shall be glad to 
receive, acknowledge in the Spectator, and forward to the 
Children’s Country Holidays Fund any donations our readers 
may care to send us. 

Among the sufferers from the general strike and the coal 
stoppage are many of London's poor children. On their 
behalf we appeal to our readers. One pound will pay for 
a fortnight in the country for a child, and we should like 
to think that every reader of the Spectator before going on 
his holidays would provide for an outing for one child. 
Envelopes should be marked “ Children’s Fund,” Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. We have 
received the following donations since our last acknowledg- 
ment :— 


£ as. d. 
Lady Lucas .. ee oe ee oe ee 1 1 0 
Mrs. Nigel Maxwell os .« £6 *@ 
ee oe ee 22 0 
J. N. Heathcote .. 3.0 (0 
* oP ae os ‘a a 200 
A Reader of the Spectator — Oo 23 6 
Nana .. me ia in oa 1 0 0 
J. C. Dewar <s ei ‘ 910 0 
Miss Mary Sainsbury ee oe oe oe 1 0 0 
H. Campion oe oe oe ee oe i os 
Misses Clarke Ye ial os ss sia 1 0 0 
©; 8: Fs oe ee oe ee ee ee 2 
Miss E. M. Lees ‘n , 1 | 0 
T. F. Dewar oe 1 0 0 
B. Spring .. oe ee os ee -- O10 0 


POETRY 
A FLEET OF GEESE 


Ar Fiddler’s Island in the Thames, 
Just outside Oxford town, 

I watched a crowd of cackling geese 
That riverward came down. 


Oh how they craned and trumpeted ! 
The strident challenge flew ; 

*Twas, “ No, I don’t agree with that!” 
And, “I am telling you!” 


They took the water one by one, 
And sat there side by side ; 

And soon their eager clamour ceased, 
As might a gale subside. 


A silent, serried, gleaming fleet, 
With a steady breeze a-beam, 
They drifted slowly from the shore, 

Each bright bill turned upstream. 


Passive and still they gazed ahead ; 
The wind blew on their flank ; 
A grey, compacted, floating isle, 
They gained the further bank, 
And landed just as they set forth, 
Singly, in order due ; 

And sought their island pasturage, 
When loud the gabble grew. 

The human race hold parliaments 
Where many a thing’s begun ; 

Geese, likewise, have their great debates, 
Sut get the business done. 


Joun ANDERSON STEWART. 
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BOOKS OF THE MOMENT 


BIOGRAPHY IN LINE 


[Coryricur IN THE UNITED States or AMERICA BY THE 
New York Times.| 


With an 
and Hall. 


The Portrait Drawings of William Rothenstein. 
Introduction by Max Beerbohm. (Chapman 
£6 Gs. net.) 

Catalogue of Oxford Portraits. 
(Oxford. Clarendon Press. 2 


By Mrs. Reginald Lene Poole. 
volumes.) 

Mr. Rornenstern’s folio is a very interesting mixture of con- 
temporary history and biography recorded in line.  In- 
cidentally it is a piece of autobiography by the artificer of 
the aforesaid biographies. It not only contains a hundred 
and one very attractive collotype plates which portray Mr. 
William Rothenstein’s sitters, but has a printed record of 
the vast number of drawings executed during the painter's 
working life, frém 1888 to the present time. What I mean 
by saying that this is an autobiography is to be found in the 
fact that Mr. Rothenstein tells us in line of the people with 
whom he has associated at the various stages of his career. 
To turn the pages of his plates is almost like reading a diary. 
For instance, when the artist was living in Paris at the end 
of the ‘eighties he made a large number of drawings of dis- 
tinguished Frenchmen—M. Daudet, M. Verlaine, and M. 
Charles Bonnier. Next cemes the period when the artist was 
working at Oxford, and we see Dons like Professor Robinson 
Ellis, well known to all Oxford men of forty years ago. Then 
come the London portraits, which, of course, are predominant 
in number. Among them we find politicians, men of science, 
literary men, and fellow-artists. 

The very interesting illustrated Catalogue of Oxford Portraits 
has been grouped by me with Mr. Rothenstein’s book, because 
it affords a very striking contrast. It shows us how in the 
Middle Ages, and even in Tudor times, a portrait of a man was 
not so much an attempt to make a likeness of him as to present 
us with a kind of symbolical and biographical memoria 
technica. Vor example, in the fifteenth century and the early 
part of the sixteenth, when the professions of this country 
were as much differentiated in dress as they are in many parts 
of the East at the present time, the painter was preoccupied 
with the costume and accessories which would exactly explain 
to the observer the kind of man commemorated. For example, 
the habit and insignia of a Bishop on the one hand, or of a 
Doctor of Law on the other, or, again, of a Doctor of Physics, 
or of a Prince, or of a Courtier, differentiated each * subject * 
from his fellows. The painter, or wiclder of the pen or pencil, 
suggested the man’s age by grey hair or wrinkles, and by some 
background or other device often showed us the country, or 
part of the country, to which he belonged. <A cathedral, 
a town hall, a castle, or a tower, were not only indications of 
the man’s calling, but showed us where he lived, and what was 
his status in life. No doubt a good many of these early artists 
would have refused to admit that they were not keen on making 
a likeness also, but it is hardly too much to say that as a 
rule this was the thing which came last, and almost least, 
in the category of portraiture requirements. The proof is 
to be found in the fact that many of the people who made, 
or rather manufactured, protraits worked with no attempt 
to get sittings from the person portrayed. They painted, 
we must suppose, froma description, or rather a specification of 
the type required—bishop, lawyer, prince, or doctor. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in Italy, and by 
the beginning of the seventeenth century in England, arose 
the idea of making the likeness the important feature 
of the picture. Realism held the day for three or four 
generations, and then Impressionism gradually edged out 
realism. The artist was fired to put a criticism of life and 
character into his line. He aimed at telling the man’s character 
or, at any rate, his characteristics, by means of suggestion. 
IIe did not strive to make an imitation or reflection, as in 
a glass, but to put his thoughts about the sitter into the mind 
of the observer. In a painter like Goya you sce the two views 
of portraiture striving with each other. Some of Goya's 
Duchesses and Royalties are pieces of inspired realism. In 


other cases, as in his drawing of the Duke of Weilington, you 


get Goya’s turbulent thoughts of the great man so passionately 
portrayed that one hardly wonders that when the Duke made 
his commonplace criticism about the length of eye, or nose, 
or whatever it might be, the artist reached in a rage for his 
rapier and, if he had not been restrained, would have run the 
Duke through as the reward for his mental impenetrability, 
*arallel with the portraiture ideas of men like Goya, and 
not derived from him, ran the art and tradition of the 
caricaturists. Gradually during the eighteenth century men 
found out that by exaggerating certain features of a man’s 
facial or bodily configuration you might produce what the 
public love to call “a speaking likeness.” The caricaturist 
may be very unjust and unfair, but if he is to succeed, he 
must make his caricature instantly call up the man portrayed 
and with him his “ruling passion.” Gilray on one side 
and Maclise on the other afford examples of what I mean, 
But the caricaturists could not have it all their own way, 
The more serious portrait painters soon realized how much 
could be learnt from the caricaturist and, adopting part of 
his method, produced anticipations of the drawing in which 
Mr. Rethenstein 

I will take an example almost at random, from Mr, 
Rothenstein’s book—the drawing Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
dated 1922. Nobody who mixes in the world of Londen 
certainly nobody who has the personal acquaintance of 
Sir Edwin Lutyens—could fail for a moment to identify the 
picture, or, again, to note the particular view of the dis. 
tinguished architect which has been blazoned for us by the 
artist's crayon. Fastidious students of physiognomy may, 
for all I know, say that the chin is wrong, or that the nose and 
eyes are mistakenly aligned ; but if instead of meticulously 
criticizing we look at the picture as a whole we must admit 
how good is the characterization and interpretation. There 
is alertness, there is vitality, there is a touch of cynicism, 
prevented by humour from turning into any saturnine quality, 
These may be perfectly wrong qualities to attribute to Sir 
Edwin, and I shall not attempt for a moment to discuss 
whether they are or not; but, at any rate, the painter puts 
them into our minds when he gives his lightning pencil 
biography of his sitter. 

Another very successful line drawing which I have chosen 
at random is that of General Smuts. I am not so foolish as 
to suggest that a person who has not seen the distinguished 
South African statesman and soldier would be able to name 
offhand the qualities which fit both the picture and the 
sitter; but anyone who knows both the General's face and 
his career will not fail to see that he has been well interpreted. 
It is the face of a bold man and a firm man, but also of an 
essentially reasonable man—-the man who refuses to be a 
fanatic even in a cause to which he has given his whole heart. 

Less successful are Lord Reading and Mr. Walkley, because 
in both instances we seem to get only a part rendering of 
the character. It would seem as if the painter had said, 
“ There are many things about these men about which I cannot 
make up my mind; but there are one or two things about 
them which I can, and on these I shall insist.” 

Before I leave the book, which is as fascinating to turn over 
as it is difficult to review, I must note the excellent way in which 
the work is presented by Mr. John Rothenstein, the painter’s 
son. Admirable also is the introduction by Mr. Max Beerbohm. 
It is a pleasant piece of biography and autobiography, and 
begins with the story of how Mr. Rothenstcin and Mr. Max 
Beerbohm met at Oxford. With the proof sheets of the 
present book before him he writes :— 


has shown himself a master. 


of 


“The reason why these lie before me is no shock to me. Never 
parted from myself, I am well aware that 1 am quite old enough 
to be invited to write a few words for such a volume. My bother 
is that the years in their passage have not at all qualified me to 
perform the task worthily. Perhaps indeed the years’ failure is 
the reason why I was chosen. The choice of introducer cannot 
have been an easy one. I imagine the son saying, ‘ Father, does 
the Archbishop of Canterbury know much about graphic art ?’ 
and tho father replying, ‘ My child, there must ever be value in any 
opinions held on any subject by a man of wide spiritual experi- 
ence. But already the massivenecss of the temple that you have 
reared in my honour oppresses me rather. Get that frivolous 
young thing, Max Beerbohm, to come and throw some somersaults 
on the steps of this great edifice.’ 1 imagine the son pointing out 
that I am no longer frivolous or young or agile, and the father 
realising the truth of this, but saying, ‘No matter. At any rate 
he’s undignified.” So here Iam. But fuller of awe than ever.” 


J. Sr. Loe Srracuey, 
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A NEW COMPETITION 
The Editor offers a prize of £5 for a list of the seven greatest 
Victorians. 

Yor the purposes of the competition, we confine the word 
“ Victorians * to the British Empire. What we are chiefly 
anxious to find out is how the reputations of our great men and 
women of the period haye worn; and which of them gencral 
jntelligent opinion in our time takes to have been the most 
representative geniuses of the race. We remember reading 
an article written in the ‘sixties, the author of which remarked 

* Why should we fear to compare our own age with any of 
the creat literary periods of the past ? We ean feel sure that 
it will go down to posterity with honour and admiration, when 
we have amongst us such poets as Tennyson and Bailey.” 
One of those names has sadly declined ; perhaps it will prove 
that there has been a very complete change in our standards. 
The prize will be awarded to the list which comes most near 
tu the general verdict. The limits of the period we leave to the 
common sense of our readers; it would be hopeless to try 
to define them exactly. It is not in the slightest our wish that 
lists should be exclusively devoted to literary genius. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
1. Atl entries must be received on or before Friday, July 2nd. 

2. Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, 
but each entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons to 
be found on page 1058 of this issue. 

3. The name and address (or the pseudonym) of every com- 
petitor must be written clearly at the foot of his manuscript. 

4. The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
competition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitors. 

5. The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 
submitted. 

6. Envelopes must be addressed: Competition, the Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


THIS WEER’S BOOKS 
Ss 4 yy AX s Ax 

Tit. British public is extraordinarily faithful to its favourites. 
We notice from our review copy of Mezzanine (Cassell, 7s. 6d.), 
Mr. latest novel, that it is already in its second 
impression. We wish Mr. Benson would give us another 
* thriller ” like The Blotting Book or The Luck of the Vails, 
but no doubt he knows his own business and his own public. 
This is a story in the quiet Bensonian manner, with charming 
descriptions of cultured people, attractive scenery and inti- 
mate, vivid glimpses into feminine psychology. There are 
no jolts and jars in Mezzanine; it is a powerful, graceful 
story about the married life of a woman much older than her 
husband, who sees his affection for her wane ; but in the end 
she brings him back toher. Itisall told with uncanny insight 
into the minds of men and women, and very beautifuily. 
Our vitiated reviewer's taste would have liked a Dodo, or at 
least a fast duchess, but none the Jess we are more than content. 

* * * * 

Country Life send us a magnificent £3 3s. volume of English 
Tomes, compiled and edited by Mr. Avray Tipping. This 
is a treasury of the architectural features of the late Georgian 
period. Syon House, whose stiff-tailed lion we can all see 
from Kew Gardens, Broadlands on the Test, Hitchen Priory, 
the great staircase at Althorpe and hundreds of other delight- 
ful pictures are here for our delectation. 

%* * * * 

Country Life of June 12th has some remarkable articles on 
bridges, notably one by the well-known expert Mr. McColl, 
which is of more than ephemeral interest. The African World 
(Salisbury House, E.C.2) has published a special African 
number to commemorate the opening of the Sennar Dam, at 
Those interested in the Sudan and Gezira irrigation 
should not miss this number. 

* * * * 
the Student Christian Movement publish at Is. 6d. A 
Mr. Will Reason, with a 


Benson's 








2s. 6d. 


Handbook to the Drink Problem, by 

preta by Lord Astor, which makes out a strong case for 
support the * Oxford Bill,’ or a Local Option Bill. The 
boo! scrupulously fair; while putting forward a powerful 
plea for prohibition, it quotes the opinion of the Medical 
Research Council, who found that under certain conditions 


alcohol “may be considered to be physiologically harmless 
in the case of the large majority of normal adults.” 


Mr. E. T. Brown writes wisely for The Practical Motor- 
Cyclist (Cassell, 2s.). Tolley’s Handbook of Income Taz 
(Waterlow, 9d.) is a well-planned handbook. The Oxford 
University Press have issued a T'ract on English Handwriting 
(10s. 6d.) with thirty-four facsimile plates, and artistic and 
palacographical criticisms by Messrs. Roger Fry and E. A. 
Mr. Fry makes a plea for abbreviated signs for our 
commoner words. <A tiny pamphlet from Mr. R. G. S. King, 
The Deanery, Derry, Ireland, contains some interesting 
Suggestions for Improvement of Type Forms. The gist of it 
is that printers should modify their type designs so as to avoid 
tall letters, both ascending and descending. Sentences with 
no letters straying beyond the limits of the line certainly look 
tidy (e.g., ** our own accusers, we run, 
we Cross seas, *) and there may be some- 
as the 


Low. 


we are our own censors, 
we roam over Cosmos 
thing in the idea of abolishing ugly * g's and * I's,” 
long *s*’ was abolished. 

* * % 


The Oxford University Press send us two imposing and 
wholly delightful volumes of the Prophetic Writings of William 
Blake, 42. These Writings have always been a puzzle to 
commentators, owing to the irresponsibility of Blake’s genius 
and particularly to the fact that the wings of his fancy soar 
to heights where ** our numbed conceiving” does not easily 
These volumes give us the full text of the Writings 
for the first time. The grandeur of their phrasing and philo- 
sophy —illumining the hinterlands of consciousness like 
summer lightning over massed thunder clouds—are a definite 
addition to the English language. 


follow. 


* ok % * 


The Cayme Press have published Matthew Green’s The 
Spleen, of which Horace Walpole said ** that it has the wit 
of Butler with the ease of Prior.’ Jere are two extracts which 
have charmed us: 

** Hunting I reckon very good 
fo brace the nerves and stir the blood, 
While spleen lies soft relaxed in bed 
Or o’er coal fires inclines the head ; 
Hygea’s sons with hound and horn 
And jovial cry awake the morn,” 


and 
monkey s have been 


* Laugh and be well ; 
E spleen. 


xtreme good doctors for the 
‘to cure the mind’s wrong 
far less than the fee of 


We can recommend this volume 


P 
.f 
biass,” for the modest sum of 6s.—far, 
a psycho-analyst. 
* * * * 


Messrs. Robert Helden are offering a prize of £100, plus 
royalties, for the best novel submitted by an author who has 
not yet published a novel. The competition closes on June 30th, 


so the time is short! 
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LIMELIGHT 


By Mary Sturge 


LUCIFER IN THE 


The Writings and Life of George Meredith. 
Gretton. (Oxford Press. 6s.) 
George Meredith. By J. B. Priestley. 

Series. Macmillan. 5s.) 


(English Men of Letters 


Tnesk two books are curiously complementary. Mrs. 
Gretton first published the main part of ber chronological 
study in 1907, and the appreciative analyses of the novels and 
poems were approved by Meredith. She is obviously under 
the personal spell of the Olympian of Box Hill. Her manner 
of thought and turns of speech reflect that influence. She 
lives in that hypercivilized world of Diana, the queen of prigs, 
and such charming conventionalizations of social conscience 
as the following come trippingly from her pen. ** Housemaids 
allege that sunshine puts their fires out.’ ‘There is the 
social fabric of the Victorian Era implicit in that phrase, 
We see the pomp and circumstance, the refining upon sophisti- 
cation, the elaborate paraphernalia of drawing-room wit, 
out of which Meredith built his stage. It is as though one 
of his own characters had taken flesh. and were living a separate 
life as critic and appreciator of her creator. The author 
certainly is not unworthy of such an origin. Her finely- 
civilized mind plunges with true Meredithian gusto into 
book after book, recapitulating the stories, and exhibiting with 
illuminating verve the ideas and emotions which are hung 
upon them, 

That world of highly-educated leisure, however, is becoming 
a little foreign to us ; and, in consequence, we feel that Mrs. 
Gretton’s book does not help us to appreciate the position 
which Meredith holds to-day amongst an irreverent generation, 
It teaches us much clse, however, for in spite of its aristocratic 
gesture we feel in it a bright hero-worship ; and that, surely, 
is the best medicine for us. [t certainly is a healthy antidote 
for the irritation which we feel against Mr. Priestley, who 
takes such pains to assure us in his preface that he sets out 
at all costs to be impartial. For a critic to be impartial is 
to remove the motive power of his criticism. If a thing, or 
an idea, does not rouse our enthusiasm for or against it, we 
shall not succeed in stirring Gur readers to a live interest. 
Fortunately, Mr. Priestley has a_ personality which is 
larger and more human than he would allow it to be, and his 
efforts to make a deus ex machina of himself do not succeed. 
Though he may be blunt in assessing the finer qualities of 
mental gold, yet he never fails to see the wood for the trees. 

In spite of his fears, therefore, his whole-hearted admiration 
for Meredith suffuses the whole of his book, and makes the 
magnificent Lucifer of English letters take on flesh and blood 
again, Thus we are given a thoroughly helpful and enjoyable 
study, and the author and the new editor of the * Men of 
Letters Series ~ are to be congratulated. 

Magnificent is surely the right epithet to apply to Meredith. 
The word conjures in our imagination a spectacle of pride, 
of the utmost external expression of the inward idea. Such 
a method of attack was Meredith's. both in his life and work. 
It was an ineradicable habit of his soul, and gave him a 
consistency of gesture that at times brought the disastrous 
mechanical pose and insincerity. He often 
tripped over the panoply without which he would not let 
himself be seen. He could not, for instance, straight forwardly 
refuse an invitation to visit friends, but must reply that 
certain * young men are coming to phick me like the daisy.” 
His pride was more than the ordinary vanity which is common 
to all artistsand also to their audience. It seemed to be a 
deep-seated perversity of soul which prohibited him from that 
simple passion of gratitude to all life outside himself, that 
simple, saving passion by which alone we can identify our- 
selves with reality, and in that one marriage establish a sane 
relationship with God, man and nature. His 
powers of minute observation were used to build up a 
glittering and myriad-faced universe which should reflect 
to his apprehensive soul all that was happening around him. 
He had to be forewarned and forearmed, having before his 
eyes always the spectre of humiliation. He is perhaps the 
world’s greatest example of a man_ suffering from the 
persecution mania. And the tragedy of his disease was that 
the taunter lurked in the eye of every comer. Only perhaps 


consequences 


demoniae 


when he escaped to the Woods of Westermain, to the company 
of squirrels, ferns, birds, and the striding south-wester, was 


Even then, however, he had to put up a notice-board 
* Enter ye 


he free. 
against any who might venture to follow him : 
who dare.” 

All this criticism, aiming as it does at the heart of the 
man’s personality, is but to say that Meredith cannot command 
the final human response of love. The most we can give him 
is aweful admiration. There is no opportunity here to examine 
the amazing vitality and sensibility of this self-conscious 
genius, or to say anything of his intuitions and perceptions, 
Hermetic both in their dazzling swiftness and their scientific 
accuracy. Mr. Priestley, however, has done it in his present 
book, in a remarkably well-organized examination of the 
poems and the novels, and of the artistic principles upon which 
they were made. 

RicuarD Cucrcu, 


THOSE YELLOW 


90's. By 


NAUGHTY DAYS 


The Romantic Richard Le Gallienne. (Putnam 
10s. Gd.) 
* Those yellow naughty days so tame, 
When all we do now was still to do, 
And * sin’ still wore the skirts of shame, 
And bare -legged ladies, far and few, 
Our unaccustomed glances drew ; 
And our transgressions were so mild, 
I blush to think of them—-don’t you ?— 
When this old world was still a child.” 
To the young the ‘nineties must be like a picture seen through 
the wrong end of a telescope; clear, but immeasurably 
distant and very small. We see the whole group of them, 
Morris, Beardsley, Wilde, Swinburne, Meredith, Henry 
Irving and a dozen others, standing grouped, as in Max Beer- 
bohin’s cartoon, self-consciously ready for our inspection. 
And, whether we like to admit it or not, we do inspect them, 
We ave still interested. Why we are, we hardly know. Cer- 
tainly they were not such great artists or writers ; there have 
been better before and since. Perhaps it is that we take them 


seriously because they took each other so seriously. They 
preserved each other's sketches, letters, autographs, &c., 


with a truly touching faith in their own importance, a faith 
which on the whole scems to have been surprisingly justified, 
Mr. Le Gallicnne’s book gives a perfect example of this self- 
confidence. He reproduces in facsimile no fewer than seven- 
teen letters from * ninetyish ~ celebrities to himself. 

Thus we are privileged to see the exact appearance of Mrs. 
Alice Meynell’s missive to Mr. Le Gallienne and to read 
** [hope to be with you by the train you mention which reaches 
you at 3.37. Thank you very much.” It is not perhaps 
difficult to mock at the spirit which has so solemnly repro- 
duced this trivial note, but to do so would surely be ungenerous 
on the part of the reviewer who must confess to have thoroughly 
enjoyed the book. After all, the ‘nineties have certainly 
passed into history and so the first hand documents of that 
strange little period may claim their historical iniportance. 
Mr. Le Gailienne is almost the last survivor of that 
brothers,” As he says, all 
his friends are now dead or have become knights (which he 
seems to imply is almost the same thing). Mr. Le Gallienne is 
very interesting about Meredith. Meredith terribly 
sensitive about the lack of success, in the commercial sense, 
of his poems. Mr. Le Gallienne wrote and asked him to reprint 
one of them in an anthology: he received a letter in reply 


albeit very quarrelsome brothers. 


was 


which began with this superbly Meredithian sentence : 

It is an old apology for unhappy refusals, but true, that I 
would concede to you what for no other if my objection were 
not invincible.” 

It was a style such as this which made a contemporary say 
that the reading of Meredith was * in the nature of an obstacle 
race.” There are a good many Wilde stories: the best, 
perhaps, is the oldest-—a cruel, funny one about Tree : 

vour-~ Hamlet your—-Hamlet, 
your- Hamlet "—-Tree, meanwhile, 
slow-dropping word, nervous and 
keved up as most actors are on a first night, anxiously filling the 
pauses with * Yes, ves, my dear Oscar . ‘while Wilde continued 
to keep him on tenterhooks with further preliminary ejaculations 
of ‘My dear Tree, and *{ think your Hamlet.’ At last, when 
he could hold the suspended compliment no longer, Wilde ended 
with: *My dear Tree—I--think—your Hamlet... is... funny 
without—being vulgar !?” 


“+My dear Tree—-I think 
my dear Tree ... 1 think 
hanging expectant on each 


Bui we suppose that we recall the ‘nineties with interest 
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because, with all its futilities and fripperies, it was a period of 
dawn and of awakening. The splendid but oppressive pall 
of Victorianism was slowly rolling away westward and some- 
thing, even yet we do not know what, was emerging in the 
East. As Mr. Le Gallienne puts it : 

“T have called the ‘90's ‘romantic,’ not merely because it 
was romantic to have lived in them, or because the y included 
so many romantic figures, but because their representative writers 
and artists emphasized the modern determination to escape from 
the deadening thraldom of materialism and outworn conventions, 
and to live significantly—keenly and beautifully, personally, and, 
if need be, daringly ; to win from it its fullest satisfactions, its 
deepest and richest and most exhilarating experiences. The will 
to romance: that, in a phrase, was the motive philosophy of the 


19's,” 
WHAT IS HUMAN HISTORY ? 
The Dance over Fire and Water. By Elie Faure. 


by John Gould Fletcher. (Harper and Brothers. Its. td. 
net.) 





As could be guessed from his title, M. Faure considers that the 


value and beauty of human expression is infinitely precarious. 





The human spirit, he thinks, treads delicately amid ca 


} +} 


phes, and, the worse the convulsions of nature that make its 


‘ 


environment, the more beautifully and purely the culture of 





mankind flourishes. 

His view is perhaps very foreign to the English temperament. 
We are accustomed to take not only our pleasures but the 
We have been accused, for 


whole of our lives rather sadlv. 


¢ 


exaimnpiec, of 


M. Faure would choose as the symbol of the free human 


* dancelessness,” and it is exactly the dance that 
* One should take things tregicallv, nothing seriously,” 
he says upon his title page. And is it not rather our character 
to take things seriously and nothing tragically ? Here, then, 
‘ar and delightful expression 


spirit. 


in M. Faure’s book, we have a cl 
of the Latin temperament —a temperament which, with all 
deference to Mr. Chesterton, is alien to our 
race. At Ieast we can use M. Faure as a corrective. It is 
doubtful whether any Englishman would wish to 





Belloc and Mr. 


“sworn” 
temperaments with him; but it would be failing in courtesy 
not to regard his views as a genuine and quite defensible 
attitude to history. Let us describe them a little further. 

Iie sees the continuity of history, the essence of history 
mm stones 

“The history of Egypt is like a geometrical theorem, stated in 
profound as music, which fifty 


+ fr 


Except for the system of relations 


varied, undulating, 
! 


! 
stone, sul 
enturies have worked upon. 


which its tragedies, its dialogues, its temples, and its statues estab- 


lished within th lirmits§ of nite llectual CONSCIOUS Css, Pothuye 
would exist to define Gi for us. Rome would signify nothing, 
if i innal 1 baths, and its aqueducts | id not fixed 
the n of i vdministration 1 of its laws.”’ 





Phe highest civilization is the most artistic, and art is the 
establishment of a perilous and playful equilibrium between 


< 


chaos and order; between the savage and vielent impulses 


of the unconscious and the systematie coldness of reason. 
nd this equilibrium alone is durable; only this conveys 


The greater the antithesis, 
the more significant the balance. When the wildest impulses 
re being held by the greatest effort of restraint, then the 


meaning from one age to another. 


world blossoms into its finest expressions. 

that M. Faure thinks that 

he and pain necessary to the free expansion of 
Without them, he thinks, we fall into stolidity and 
When we have no reason to keep our balance 


It follows violence, war, 





catastre 


mankind, 
dullness. 
srecariously, then we relapse, he might say, into clumsiness 


Danger and fear and. irrational 


1 
i 
‘ eestures, 


ind = clephantine 
necessary in order tit we 


impulses are should overcome 


them. 
“Tt is possil that a day may come in which the iontifie 
i] 


conception will triumph and permit on!ly 





method, mechanism, social 


automat to have their say, and to constitute a society analogous 
to that of the becs ! | freed alike from catas rophes of entht =} ih 
and intuition At the same time individuality, and all that con 
litrons it —tmagination, nervousne restlessness, the taste for 
adventure, Jove, and in consequence revolution and war will 
disappear. lL art at the same time, doubtless Is this a { 





to be hoped for ? Ido not know, as I am not living In the future. 
That which | know and feel, above all, is that such a civilization 


seems to me hardly thinkable. And I am afraid that it would 





become, by its cruel lucidity, its precision, its prevision, its math 
matie determination, although lacking in war and in drama, a 
thousand times more atrocious than ours, seen under its most 


terrible aspects 


We might parody M. Faure’s view and say that he judg 


that Nero would have done graciously and admirably to 
fiddle while Rome was burning—if only he had fiddled well. 
And what value would M. Faure erect to redeem the 
** Courage ’ 
* Spirit,” shall 


catastrophes he does not wish to end ? is too 
coarse a term, “ grace”? too dilettanteish. 
we say ? It is human spirit, a divine and fragile thing, that 
he sees as the utmost value. Everything may go to ruin— 
civilization, law, custom, morality, happiness, security— 
so long as that weak and quivering flame shall have oppor- 
tunity to keep alight. 

In criticism, the book is excellently witty. 
is left unexploded, no room is left for complacency and 


No superstition 


comfortable opinions. In its constructive ideals the book 
is—charming. M. Faure can, however, bear us no grudge 


if we say that it is not serious. 


HAVE WE BEEN MAD? 





If i were a Labour Leader By ! ). P. Bens Renn. 
(1 
Fhe Future of British Industry rd Trades Unicnism. By 
Holt-i} 0 6d 
Behind the Scenes of the Great Strike. By liamilton lyfe. 
Labour Publishing Company. 1 
Tur title of this review is taken from Mr. Ifolt-Thomas’s 





amphlet, but Sit Ernest Benn’s book must be considered 
t 


first, beeause of its literary quality and penetrating, 
i ‘ I 


topical, 


closely-reasoned survey 


f industrial relations at this hour. 
Sir Ernest says that the trades union policy “is a weary 
mixture of cighteenth-century history and Kerl Marx philo- 
relation to present 


sophy, neither having any practical 


edification of uneducated, 





conditions and both framed for the 
illiterate and mostly starving people.’ The class idea, in 
short, is claptrap ; no party can claim the monopoly of the 
desire to promote the greatest cood of all. We need not smear 
the sacred cause of Labour with * 
dug up, rotten and revolting, from the diseredited history of a 


envy, hatred and malice 


hundred years ago.” 

Our author believes that there are sound men among the 
leaders of trade unionism. (As to the rank and file, they are 
true-blue.) But “all Labour leaders,” says Sir Ernest, ** seem 
to think that it is necessary, 
and gesture, to be polite to the revolutionary idea. 


if only by an occasional phrase 
Some of 
them present the most pathetic spectacle in public affairs, 
talking common sense on weekdays and waving the red 
flag on Sunday.” 

Now, there can be no common meeting ground in theory 
between Socialism and Capitalism, whatever there may be 
in practice. Trade unions can use their great influence 
either to promote the work of Moscow or to increase production 
and prosperity. Sir Ernest makes a poweriul plea for the 
latter, and for that sturdy self-reliance and tenacity which 
we hay hown down the centuries and proved again last 


month. Weneed a Samuel Gompers in England: a Labour 


leader who will reselve the “ inf reovity complex ” of our 
workers and teach them to look westward to the high wages 
and high standards of America rather than eastward to the 
ruin of Russia. Colonel Tlouse recently told the author that 
“the general strike has put England once again right on 
top of the list of the nations of the world.” Sir Ernest's 
vivid sermon on this text should be in the hands of all our 
several million trade unionists and everyone else who cares for 
especially, indeed, should it be in the hands of 
Unlike that equally clever book False Dawn, 


columns, this volume is practical 


the country 
the idle rich. 
recently reviewed in these 
and personal, quivering with life and optimism. 

Mr. Holt-Thomas recently timed four men working in the 
London streets and found that in one hour they did six and 
a half minutes’ work. It is the principle of ca’ canny which 
results in’ the 
1912 and now doubly true: an 
eetting £4 12s. a week and after paying all 


following figures quoted from a report of 
American workman was 
expenses of 
wile and average family was saving £2 11s. a week, while the 
same workman in this country was getting only £2 a week 
and living in an inferior way. There is no reason why this 
should continue. We eould be the most prosperous nation 
in the world. In the guarantee “ Made in Britain ” we have 
a wonderful selling asset, we have the best workmen in the 


world, plenty of capital, good machinery and natural resources, 
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and a strategical situation across the commerce of the world. 
Recent events have proved the magnificent qualities of Labour, 
if only it were properly led. Our credit was never higher, 
our future is second to none: “ No one in the wortd possesses 
our great chance,” says Mr. Holt-Thomas. We hope every- 
one will read his pamphlet for, although it is not a literary 
effort (he says it was dictated in a hurry and it is rather 
“serappy "), it is full of facts more impressive than any 
figures of speech. 

That accomplished journalist, Mr. Fyfe, the editor of the 
Daily Herald, was not at all disecommoded by the absence 
of taxis during the strike, he tells us, for all he had to do 
was to use the cars of the patient bourgeois who were 
trying to release his party's stranglehold on transport. 
Mr. Fyfe cannot but write vividly and interestingly and his 
book has several chuckles in it for those who dislike his 
polities, as, for instance, when the printers demurred at 
producing the T.U.C.’s own British Worker. 


LIVING 


By Canon R. E. Roberts. 


CHRISTIANITY 

Faith and Life. (Wells Gardner, 
3s. 6d.) 

The Church and the Sex Question. 
(James Clarke and Co. 6s.) 


By John W. Coutts. 


Macex used to say that there are sermons we can listen to, 
sermons we can't listen to, and sermons we can’t help listening 
to. Canon Roberts's sermons must all belong to the third 
division, if one may judge by his Faith and Life. ‘There is a 
man's voice ringing out in each of the sermons, making religion 
real by giving a message that answers the questions which 
human life forces us to ask. Too many sermons by teaching 
religion in the abstract offer for men’s acceptance a religion 
unequal to any of the duties of life, unable to satisfy the mind 
or the heart. Canon Roberts gives his readers new thoughts 
on old truths and expressing old truths in new words. 
There is a sanity and a sense of proportion in these sermons 
which is too often lacking in pulpit utterances. 

The Church and the Sex Question is one of the volumes in 
* The Living Church” series. Mr. Coutts has undertaken the 
task of showing that the Church can answer the questions 
which arise out of the great fact of human love. The Church, 
of course, has actually answered these questions from time to 
time, but not always wisely nor with proper consideration 
either for human nature or for its Founder's attitude to human 
life. Mr. Coutts will compel everyone to think out the problems 
of sex as if they had just arisen. In any age but our own the 
book would probably have been condemned. To-day, it will 
not meet with universal approval, but it deserves a welcome 
on all sides, for it treats the whole question not from isolated 
utterances of Christ but from His entire attitude to human 
nature and His consecration of all human faculties. 


ST. PETER 


By J. G. Noppen. 


THE ABBEY OF 


Westniinster Abbey and its Ancient Art. 
(Burrow and Co. 21s.) 
Tur little stream of Tyburn (which now comes to an inglorious 
end as King’s Sc.olars’ Pond Sewer) entered the Thames 
by a three-branched delta, and in the delta lay the island 
of Thorney. on which the wild-duck nested and in the creeks 
where the British hunter poled his coracle as he 
Very early that spot must have possessed religious associations, 


fished. 


for a Saxon chronicler speaks of Thorney as a locus lerribilis ; 
perhaps the Druids worshipped there. But, be that as it 
may, it was on Thorney that Sebert the East Saxon founded 
a church, and on Thorney on the site of the Saxon building 
Kdward the Confessor built in Norinan styic and cndowed 
an Abbey to St. Peter. 


above ground, and our Westminster Abbey we owe to Henry 
r . J 


Nothing of that church now remains 


JII.. who practically rebuilt the whole structure. Successive 
kings added and improved, and Henry VIPs. chapel came 
as the crowning glory of the whole. 

A loving and minutely detailed description of this church 
is the theme of Mr. Noppen’s book, the fermat of which 
is worthy of London's noblest spiritusl monurmcut. The 


i from the 


detail of the work, very much of which is derive 


Jtecords, 


Abbey's Fabric 


is indeed most particular —for tle 


general perhaps caviare—and no attempt can be made to 
follow it here. In the fabric generally Mr. Noppen bids 
us note a strong French influence ; the church is “a French 
thought in English idiom,” as the names of the Abbey crafts- 
men would suggest—Henry Yevele who pulled down the old 
nave in 1376, Robert Vertue who built the Lady Chapel, 
Jacob the Joiner, Richard of Eastcheap, and Master John 
Palterton who for restoring the refectory in the fourteenth 
century had 2s. by the week with an allowance of bread 
and ale. ‘“ Note too” (the phrase is rather too common 
throughout the book) the freedom and individuality of the 
old metal work, for which high wages were paid, so different 
from “the pattern-bound hand of the modern artisan.” 
Though the church is not now rich in old glass, a glowing 
picture of its earlicr interior is conjured up for us, when 
“the whole building was a glory of colour.” Your modern 
may hold that Westminster's drab appearance to-day is 
more in keeping with solemn worship, but to our ancestors 
“the sanctity of colour was a real thing, and it was in a 
humble spirit that they painted and beautified the great 
chureh which they believed indeed to be the house of God.” 

Is it hypercritieal to suggest that not even by the widest 
and wildest latitude of antiquarian translation can ne servitio 
Christi (p. 80) be construed “ that the resident brothers might 
not be hindered in the service of Christ ?”’ Or is there some 
omission or corruption in the Latin citation ? 


MELBA’S MEMORIES 


By Nellie Melba. 


DAME NELLIE 


Memories and Melodies. 
worth. 2Is.) 


(Thornton Butter- 


Ir is only a strong personality who can be a Prima Donna 
and anything else. Melba the spoiled child of every European 
capital, not to speak of New York, has remained at heart 
an Australian. ‘* Where the long white road from Melbourne 
runs out towards the great Australian Bush on what seems 
to be the fringe of civilization,” she was born and there she 
has built her present home, “ almost within sight of the same 
trees and vineyards in which I played as a child.” 

No literary man had a harder time to find a publisher 
than Melba had to find a great musician who would recognize 
her voice. An introduction to Arthur Sullivan, then at the 
height of his fame, did her no good whatever. ‘“ Quite all 
right,” he said after she had sung to him, “and if you go 
on studying for another year there might be some chance 
that we could give you a small part in the Mikado.” Randegger 
regretted with an exquisite shrug of his shoulders “ that he 
had no time to teach her.” Mr. Wilhelm Ganz recognized 
the beauty of her voice and got up a little concert at which 
her singing fell entirely flat. The great Prima Donna to 
be with difficulty persuaded her father not to take her 
home as an obvious failure—but to give her another chance 
in Paris. Here luck came to her almost at once, and within 
a few months her triumphant career had begun. But her 
expenses were great and she did not at first make money, 
She was not, however, a person to be afraid of a little money 
difficulty. ‘I suddenly realized that I was in a quandary,” 
we read. “ I had £200 in the bank, no prospect of an immediate 
engagement—nothing. So I said to myself: Vl gammon. 
Nobody shall know Pm hard up, I shall go to Nice. I went 
to Nice. I went with two maids instead of one and took 
the best possible rooms in the best possible hotel,” &e., &e. 
The result was a lucrative engagement, refused at first on 
the score that the remuneration was insufficient. 

Melba’s memories are memories of success. She delights 
in her social and financial triumphs. She shares with almost 
hoydenish pleasure in the practical jokes in which the artists 
of the period scem to have excelled, super-practical jokes 
soine of them were, involving a great deal of money and 
contrivance and a terrible waste of time and trouble. She 
can, however, be serious. Her leave-taking with the dying 
Sarah Bernhardt is a tragic scene, very well told and with 
very real feeling. 

‘he great actress lay on her death-bed painted as for the 
stage. ‘Ma voix dor n’a plus besoin de moi,” she said, 
distinguishing with subtle French insight between the artist 

In a Prima Donna the distinction is even 
to define than in an actress, 


and the woman. 
ITC inipo ibk 
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Language - learning 
by Gramophone— 


Modern 


Sitting at ease in your own home you can learn a 
new language in a few months by this new, 


the Easy, way 


nalural, easy method. You will not merely be 
able to read and write the language, but also to 
speak it fluently with a perfect accent, and under- 
stand it easily and thoroughly in conversation. 
Linguaphone Language Records talk to you 
from your Gramophone as a cultured native 
would, teaching you not only what to say, but 
exactly how to say it. And while Linguaphone 
Records are thus training your ear, the wonderful 
Linguaphone pictorial text-book trains your eye 
as well. ‘Thousands of people are accomplished 
linguists thanks to this method; whole families in 
the same house have learned from the samy set 
of records. 


H. G. WELLS. praises _ this 
MR. H. G. WELLS, the 
writes : 

* Your language records are admirable. You have made 
il possible for an attentive student, with a very moderate 
expenditure of energy and wiihout a teacher of any sort, to 


understand spoken F lo speak it intelligtbly.” 


LINGUAPHONE 
LANGUAGE RECORDS 
( felis! series of complete courses in 
FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, SPANISH. 
Also ENGLISH, AFRIKAANS and ESPERANTO. 


I! i about the Linguaphone 
1 | chieved | 


method. 


: s Piget? 
eminent author and_ thinker, 


To LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 241 NAPIER HOUSE, 
24-27 HiGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. 























HOLIDAYS 
in lreland 


SIXTY MILES OF SEA separate Holyhead and Dublin. 
There you are within easy reach of some of the love- 
liest coast scenery in these islands. Every nook on the 
coast has its cosy little watering-place, usually sheltered 
under some conmmanding headland. 


Crystal streams and fairy-like waterfalls aboun 
every turn in every road gives a new delight. 
coast of golden sands lapped by a sea of amazing beauty. 
A summer holiday there is the holiday that we al) 
dream of. 


] 
, 
itisa 


DAY AND NIGHT SERVICES 

The Royal Mail Steamers of the London Midland and 7 
Railway Company, equipped wth 

dining-rooms, nak furs 

or 9 hours from Londo» 
all the princtpal cities to connect 
dation can be reserved on a; at ol 
intendent, Holyhead, or to LM S station mc 


SEND FOR THESE LMS HOLIDAY GUIDES 


Full of information and pictures. Tell you all about the ¢ 3 
holiday resorts on the LMS. Send remittance for those you v wo 
Divisional Passenger Commercial Superintendent, 86 Euston Station, 
London, N.W.1. 
Travel in Iceland’ ‘ 

by S ; , post ' 
Nort lt 
Th i | - 

I 

La 1 

I] Mian ! 
N iW \ 
( \ » 
Peak | t ( 
Cheste M 
The kK \ e 


LM 


TO IRELAND 
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alee 
HE popular 15/40 H.P. Humber 
demonstrates the success with which ” 
Humber Ltd. have always combined by 
enterprise with experience. The careful : 
and scientific attention lavished upon every te 
mechanical detail — however small — has 
: produced most surprising results. In short, re 
it may be claimed that the Humber repre- 
MODELS FROM sents the sum total of motor engineering M 
£260 to £860 construction. Humber Ltd. have always 7 
successfully shown something in advance, g 
DUNLOP TYRES carefully avoiding departure from those : 


STANDARD traditions of engineering science which t 














Permit us to send you full make for comfort. : 
particulars. ‘ 
HUMBER LIMITED : 
COVENTRY. } 








LONDON : 
West End Showrooms. 
Humber House, 94 New Bond Si., W. 1. 
Export Branch Office: 
32 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1. 
Repairs and Service Depot: _ 
Canterbury Rd., Kilburn, N.W. 6. 
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RSS av WTS VYaAert j Surely 1e most amazing achievement ever 
i . ‘ | recorded of a motor-car is the successful 
SS i] i a, ¢ yr i crossing of Africa by Jowetts. It seems 
& Sel} 0, @sce v lit hardly feasible that two cars of only 7 h.p., 
LEN : y 

W'S St ' hauling trailers with a dead load of twelve 
N \ tas es 8 hundredweight each, could survive 3,500 
KS NN s | miles of roadless jungle, trackless waste and 
Sy : i P. k t [/33 S < rugged mountain passes. The full story of 
sf) OZ tacKe Zz = s&s this epic journey from the Gold Coast to the 
Pll “SS Red S ld bookl 
» Set} “ 7 se Red Sea is told in a most interesting booklet. 
6 Packet 2/7 & : orang 
SH 2oz ac t / OX Send a postcard for a copy—and also the 
N XS | ib l ;: 5/2 i * exceptional Jowett catalogue describing 
Sa, J + in < $ * Jowett models from £150 to £200. 
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THE 


magazines 


MAGAZINES 


make interesting but somewhat 
They are all, of course, largely taken up 
the 
a hereditary 
eoal owncr He 
tells that he is sixty-four and his sympathy with the miners 
dates from his boyhood when he read * Sybil.’ He asks his 


Tus month's 
confusing reading. 
by the coal crisis and express divergent views. In 
Nineteenth Century Mr. Walter Shaw Sparrow 
writes of * Citizens and the Coal Drama.” 


readers to imagine themselves coal hewers faced with a 


reduction of wages, blames the Government for an act of 


“ semi-nationalization in granting the subsidy and regrets 
that the Cabinet is 
Minister,” in whose ability to save the situation if unhampered 
by a™ twofold Cabinet ~ he believes. Mr. Meredith Atkinson 
in * The General Strike in History,” the idea of a 
general strike from its inception in the mind of Robert Owen 


not “all of a piece with the Prime 


traces 


till the present day, giving us by the way some remarkable 
statistics. The 
the present century has made, he tells us, for “ an increase 
workpeople 


steady growth of trade unionism during 


in the number of disputes and the number of 
At the same time “ the actual results of 
towards compromise 


directly involved.” 
the disputes show a decided tendency 
and conciliation as a method of settlement. Thus we may 
legitimately conclude that the intensification of trade union 
organization favours the increasing use of the sirike method 
while it facilitates the round table solution.” The 
Lost Leader,” by Mr. Wyatt Tilby, is a severe attack upon 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. 

The attitude of the 
crisis is indicated by the following quotation from ** Episodes 
of the Month.” 
tality of the German Government, the T.U.C. 


also 


National Review towards the industrial 


* In dealing with bodies of the peculiar men- 
and the Miners’ 
concessions, compromises, are in- 
* Those Moderate 
~*~ The 
Barnes, is a 


Federation, conciliation, 
variably regarded as evidence of weakness.” 
Men,” by Ian D. Colvin, elaborates the same idea. 
Doctrines and by Mr. J. S. 
piece of special pleading well worth reading and full of first 


Aims of Fascism,” 


hand information. 

In the Contemporary Mr. Masterman deplores the present 
and dreads the future in an entitled 
“The General Strike and After.” unionism, he 
however mild the language of its adversaries, 


interesting 
Trade 


paper 
SUVS, 


*Jies shattered 


and in ruins,” the Labour Parliamentary Party having 
“exhibited a pitiable spectacle of bluff and = surrender.” 
The general strike failed, he thinks, not because of the 
action of the Government which * made every conceivable 


mistake in negotiation; it was broken by the bourgeoisie 
who proved themselves beiter men than the manual workers 
and by the faci that 
almost obliterated the difference between skilled and unskilled 
labour. As for the failure of the no light. 
Mr. C. Nabokoff's article on * Chekov on the Enelish Stage,’ 
should be read by all students of the 
A specially the 
genial article by Sir John Marriott, called 


the development of the machine has 


mines, he sees 
Russian draimatist. 

Fortnightly contains a 
And 


number of 


cood 


After?” 


He says ~* well done to the Government and the public, 
and has not a hard word for anyone. ‘* The General Strike 
and the Conservatives,’ by “ Curio.’ is more interesting 


in detail and less discreet. He says that immediately before 


the strike part of the Cabinet, led by Mr. Churchill and Mr. 


Neville Chamberlain successfully revolted against Mr. 
Baldwin's peace policy. ¢ onsequen thy the Daily Vail 
incident. of which the T.U.C. was ignorant, was used as a 
pretext to break off negotiations. Although he thinks that 
Mr. Baldwin could have kept the peace apparently because 
the T.U.C. bad no idea of letting the general strike take 


place if th prince refused the Birkenhead formula he 
properly Jays the real blame for the trouble on the authors 
of the general strike policy. Mi Saldwin on prin ipole pre ferred 
peace to war but, of course, be could not have foreseen 
how much good would result) from this particulae war 
Among the literary articles, ~~ The Faith of Jneques Revier 


the striking, 


stories distinguish this month's 


by Miss Mav Bateman. ts tinost 


Several very good shori 
Empire Revicw, the best being ~'Phe Lady with the Umbrella,” a 


story from the Russian translated by Mr. Desmond MacCarthy. 


ome startling sugevestions 


* Recent 


Arthur Thomson makes 


Professor 


assertions under the heading Advances mn 


und 


can be taught to talk 
and describing the rejuvenation of a female rat. 

In The English Revicw Mr. Francis Gribble writes of Marie 
Bashkirtseff, an article which will greatly interest those who 
Diary. Miss Dora Fairbridge 
describes very attractively * The menities of Life in South 
Africa,” and Mr. <A. * Too Much Schooling ? ”’ 
demands change but no curtailment. 

* The Drive to the Station,” in Blackwood, by Mr. Maleolm 
Burr, is a charming fortnight’s 
drive in without ~*~ Old 
by Mrs. Orpen, is almost equally 


Science,” suggesting that monkeys 


remember the publication of he 


Pinsent in 


and account of a 


Siberia, 


minute 
north-east adventure. 
Kmigrant Days in Kansas,” 


delightful. 


Child Education, published at 1s. by Evans Brothers, Ltd., 
Montague House, Russell Square. W.C.1, is a useful and 
attractive magazine for teachers of voung children. It 


contains several historicai stories with large shects of coloured 


* cut-out models which can be made into pictures illus- 


his 
magazine is full of original ideas for the education and amuse- 
ment of the young. We I 


trating the stories, also songs, poems and fairy stories. 


recommend it. 


stronely 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


THE ENGLISH BRASS AND COPPER INDUSTRIES TO 
1800. By Henry Hamilton Lonemans. I8s. net 


JiAMILTON Ss book on the brass 


Mr. 


and copper matuUstries, 


with special reference to Birmingham, is an invaluable con- 
tribution to English econonmi history. Together with Mr. 
Daniel's monograph on the carly cotton industry and Mr. 
Ashton’s on the iron and steel trades, it throws much new 
light on the so-called * Industrial Revolution.” which began 
far sooner and was far more gradual than the ordinary text- 
books suggest. Mr. Hamilton's detniled account of the 


industry uctive. Our cighteenth-century ancestors, 
} } 


it is clear, knew very nearly as much about combin is 


is mosl Inst 


4 — . . 1 
syndicates and rings as we do. 


LANFRANC: A Study of His Life, Work and Writing. 
\. J. Macdonald Oxi } University Press. 19s. td. 


Ma 


enrious that Mr conaid’s scholarly memoir of the 


Ir is 


first Norman Archbishop of Canterbury should be the only 
Enelish book as vet devoted to Lanfrane. For the Envlish 
Church owes much to the shrewd Lombard who, after gaining 


a reputation as a Jawyer at Pavia, forsook the world to bec 
Bee and thence rose to be Abbot of 
St. Etienne at Caer Mr. Maedonald 
attention to the controversy between York and 


that ba 


me 
a monk at Williams new 
foundation of devotes 
much 
Canterbury, and proves. we 
forged documents to support 


think conclusively 

did not use 

Canterbury's pro-eninence. 

POPULATION PROBLEMS OF THE AGE OF 
By CG. Lalbot Grif Canbridge University P 

IN this careful study Mr. Gri 





that Malthus’s famous doctrine that population tends te 
mer mre rapidly than the neans of subsistence Was, 
in ir. Griflith’s own words, “so clear and relevant t the 
time when Malthus wrote, that it was incapable of refutation 
Chanved conditions have to-day shorn this doctrine of all 
but aeademic interest, but the population problem remains 
unsolved. ‘This book is valuable beca it vives us trustworthy 
information upon which to base now attempts at ! ! 
Me. Griffith docs not attempt any restatement of the problem 
but contents himself with eniplias t! it that Maul 
thhusian controversy fi focu { attention on the birth rat 
his cmphasis is, in his view, unfort t To a ra 
the birth rate CAN OTE Ie ru ily sick ed im rel i 
to tl fall of the dea t L | ! tin 
work rather than at ' ) 
CONFIRMATION INSTRUCTIONS BS | 

| iS he MOA i : ! ( 
Mae Rev. Charles Paterson Sryth is not t! Archdeacon of 
that name who has won fat moby 2 WeGotO 
Bible and The Pr { Life of ¢ But the bool b> " 
submitted to hina, and the author acknowledg hit ( th 
preparation Phe Archdeacon h won by his simpli y, ancl 
the vounver author li aT ill puality which he ney l $ 
when dealing with the many | f the Cy hist W la 
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must seem archaic to young people preparing for Confirmation. 
Mr. Smyth is not concerned with controversial questions. His 
success may be judged by the way he deals with such subjects 
as swearing, lying and impurity. His sincerity and entire 
absence of officiousness have helped him to write wisely on 
subjects that many will not take the trouble to handle. 

THE BEST SHORT STORIES OF 1925. AMERICAN. 

Edited by Edward J. O’Brien. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Tut present collection consists almost entirely of subjective 
studies of individual personalities, most of whom are far indeed 
in their mental outlook from the optimism: and buoyancy 
which is characteristic of Americans. ‘The book should not 
be overlooked by any reader who ,wishes to study the ten- 
dencies of American fiction. 


FICTION 


Tom Fool. By F. Tennyson Jesse. (Heinemann. ‘7s. 6d. 


net.) Tom Fool had a genuis for life and a genius for the 
sea He came of a Lancashire family of cotton operatives 


who had emigrated to Australia at the time of the war of 
American Independence. From his earliest youth he had 
had his moments of acute conciousness, of intense excitement, 
but it was not until he first saw ships that he realized where 
fate would lead him. He saw them, asa little boy, * ignorantly, 
uncomprehending the wherefore of their beauty, but sure to 
his heart that of all the lovely things the hand and mind of 
man has created there is nothing so lovely as a ship.” When 
older, he discovered the elusive quality which he so loved in 
ships was also sometimes possessed by birds and women. 
Afier vears of gold digging in Australia, the spell of the sea 
fell urgently upon him once more and, leaving his family, he 
sailed away as an able seaman in a ship bound for the Chincha 
islands. 

Later he joined the *‘ Dusky Bride, “a brig of grevhound 
lines. Iler figurehead was a young negress, wearing a 
scarlet turban and pouting her lips as though in a perpetual 
kiss.” Tom loved her from the moment his eyes rested upon 
her. His course led him through adventures of every kind ; 
he loved and was loved in return; but it is not what he did 
that is the chief interest in the book, but what he was. 

Tom knew what for him was worth while in life, sought it 
and gained it and finally paid the price of his life for it. He 
lived for those moments of exquisite consciousness, when fear, 
joy and beauty are one. He sought danger rather than 
security, excitement rather than peace. With intense sin- 
cerity and refreshing lack of cynicism, the author has depicted 
an 9ttractive and vigorous character. The picture of sea 
life in the latter half of the eighteenth century is realistically 
painted, sometimes in almost too crude colours. 


By Stephen Leacock. (Bodley Head. 
5s.) In this newest Leacock there are as usual many grains 
of hard common sense among the flying chaff of fun. In the 
authors ‘ Studies of the Newer Culture,” for instance, he 
thus paraplrases a passage out of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall 
in the arresting language of the American Press. Gibbon 
says \ Roman matron of imposing appearance and striking 
countenance siepped forth before the hesitating citizens ° 
the translation is “a pre-War blonde, who was evidently a 
real peach, skipped out in front of a bunch.” Then the 
historian again, * Inspired by her courage the citizens, with 
shouts of * Long live Sempronia’ rushed to the ramparts,” 
which is rendered in the new journalese by * Full of pep they 
all shouted, * Attaboy Lizzie ~ and skipped up the ladders.” 
With regard to proverbs Mr. Leacock is amusing, if not 
entirely original. Birds of a feather don’t flock together. 
* Ask any first-class naturalist.” Leven a worm will turn 
at last. “ Wrong. It turns at once, it never waits.’ One 
swallow does not make a summer. “ Perhaps not, but there 
are ever so Thaby 


Winnowed Wi°'dom. 





occasions when one swailow is better than 
nothing at all, and if you get enough of them they do make a 
sumuner.” 

* The Sorrows of the Super-Rich” deals with problems such 
what to do with the governess when she is not working, and 
how to get the chauffeurs coliar starched. It is all very 
hilarious, but unquotable except in larger extracts than space 
perinits. Mr. Leacock cannot be taken in sips but must be 
con-umed in a generous and frothing beaker of print. There 
is never a headache or a heartache in his brew, which can be 
taken by adults or those of tender years in unlimited quan- 


lities, with nothing but benefit to themselves. In our author's 
own “ attaboy language, his book is arresting, gripping, 
compelling and holds the reader down so thut he can't get 
up! 

The Heroes o° Smokeover. By L. P. Jacks. (Hodder and 


Stou: intan 7s 
foriner Legends of Sn 
' 


heine 
mg 


Cd. net.) Readers who enjoved Dr. Jacks’ 
hkeover will be delighted to have a further 
introduced to the struggles and hurnours 


oppertt mtv ot 


— 


of that city. As a matter of fact, the author this time is not 
so much concerned with the corporate life of the town as 
with some conspicuous figures among its inhabitants. Hig 
ultimate aim seems to be to expound his philosophy of life ip 
a fictional form light enough to be absorbed by the genera] 
reader. The result is the convenient mechanism of a series 
of portraits of men into whose mouths the author can put his 
own favourite, and to tell the truth, often contradictory 
theories. The noun “men” is used advisedly, because, 
although the influence of two women permeates successively 
the first and second halves of the book, yet their figures 
are not well realized, and are not instinct with the vivid 
life of the male portraits. With all his philosophy and 
his obvious Labour leanings, Dr. Jacks is fully capable 
of seeing the humour of his characters’ divers points of 


view. We have, for instance, Mr. Harold Smith, M.P., 
the Labour leader, who on a sea voyage, when the 
passengers fell seasick, “ immediately scented Capitalism 


behind the mischief, and, not being seasick himself, went 
the round of the deck comforting the sufferers with the assur- 
ance that under an improved social system we should have 
steadier boats and better navigation.” Again, in spite of his 
love for the heroic Mr. Smith, the author cannot resist a dig 
at the Labour leader's point of view which sees the whole of 
life as a Publie Meeting at which it is the speaker's business 
to get his resolution duly carried. There is an amusing 
conversation at a dinner party, in which the thesis is advanced 
that “the heaven of Labour is a universal and everlasting 
strike “—a dictum which Smith counters by pointing out 
that a practised speaker “ never begins by pulling the leg of 
the audience.” The end of the book, with its semi- 
mystical account of Mallingford Abbey mixed in with the 
Labour campaign of Smith and Timbertree, is not so 
successful as the portraits of heroes at the beginning. The 
specific formulation of a new policy by the two candidates 
will startle and puzzle the lover of personal freedom. Their 
plan is gradually to lead up to the abolition of private 
property in the ranks of Labour itself—not only in the 
fruits of labour. This is intended to lead to * the nationali- 
zation of the Labour Party itself, as the first step towards 
the paean of consummation.” Only Dr. Jacks can explain 
exactly what this means, and it must be confessed that his 
explanation is not particularly lucid. But even the hardened 
individualist will find food for thought in this volume. 


The Charwoman’s Shadow. By Lord Dunsany. (Putnam. 
7s. Gd.)—She was, of course, no common charwoman and 
she suffered as did many another hero and heroine of legend 
from having sold her shadow to a magician. his is a romance 
of mediaeval Spain, and its charm lies in the fantasy of its 
rendering. There are many scenes of delicate beauty; 
perhaps the best is the description of how the hero, Ramon 
Alonzo—who has suffered the same loss through the wiles 
of the magician—being moved by pure pity to search for 
the charwoman’s shadow, found his own. How the char- 
woman regains her youth when her girlish shadow flits to 
her feet, and how the deserted magician secks the Country 
Towards Moon's Rising and so ends the Golden Age of Spain, 
should be read by all who welcome a moment's escape from 
this workaday world. Here is a beaker sparkling with the 
authentic bubbles of romance for thirsty lips. 


Old Wine. By Phyllis Bottome. (Collins and Co. 7s. 6d.) 
—Vienna, derelict and starving at the end of the War, is the 


scene of Miss Bottome’s new novel. There are passages 
which are almost too pcignant—such for instance as_ the 


description of the children’s hospital—but the main theme is 
the reaction of the Austrian aristocracy to the changed 
conditions of their lives. The desperate struggles of the 
unscrupulous and the resignation of the single minded are 
minutely analysed and described, while the pictures of the 
successful business men-—principally Jews who contrive to 
manocuvre every situation to their own financial advantage 
are drawn with unsparing fidelity. he sombreness of the 
picture is occasionally relieved by the exercise of that sense 
of quiet humour by which Miss Bottome has always endeared 
herself to her readers. A striking and interesting account of 
a deplorable aftermath of the War. 
(Lfutchin- 


The Mirage of the Dawn. By Kathlyn Rhode 


son. 7s. Gd.). And Rough Passages. By Alice Perrin. 
(Cassell. 7s. Gd.}—In these two volumes one a full 
length novel, the other a collection of short stories —two 
well-known women writers have produced works which 


depend for their appeal principally on the glamour of the 
Kast. ‘The characters are all merely types, and the plots, 
of which Mrs. Perrin produces ten, are not remarkable for 
their originality. But the glamour is supplied unsparinely 
and we may be grateful that Miss Rhodes who deals with the 
Sahara in her opening scenes does not produce a sheik in 
liis proper person. Both volumes dwell on sunsets and sun- 
rises, the vacant spaces of the desert and the close fast- 
nesses of the jungle, but it cannot truthfully be said that 
the charm gets through the cold medium of print. Perhaps 
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Dr. Barnardo’s Homes 
Diamond Jubilee Year, 1926. 


Annual 2/6 Appeal 
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PLEASE HELP THE LITTLE CHILD 
UP THE LADDER. 


7,658 orpl d destitute little ones are anxiously 


watching her upward progress, for upon her 
successful climb depends their breakfasts, their 
dinners and their teas! Please help her by send 


customary gift to the Half-Crown Fund: 
to the Annual Half-Crown Appeal. 


you always give 
400,000 Half-Crowns urgently needed. 


Barnardo's Homes Food Fund,” 
addressed to Dr. Barnardo's Homes, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E. t. 


Cheques payable “Dr 
and crosse 


d, 
22 Barnardo House, 
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STEPHEN Mitcuett & Son 





SMOKING GOES §& 
BY FLAVOUR § 


The essential joy of pipe-smoking : 
lies in the flavour of the tobacco. . 
A really fine flavour, such as that j 
of Three Nuns, cannot be pro- §& 


duced cheaply; it comes from the 
scientific blending of the more 
expensive grades of leaf, matured 
for years. Yet Three Nuns is 
economical to smoke, because it 
burns slowly and is religiously free 
from waste. 


THREE 
NUNS 


The Tobacco 
of Curjous Cut 


12. an ounce 








In Packets: 102. 1/2; 2 oz. 2/4 
In Tins: 2 oz. 2/4; 4 oz. 4/8 
King’s Head is similar but a little fuller 


36, St Andrew Square, Glasgow. Branch of 
Ltd 


e Imperia! Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland) 
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Let the “Old Equitable” provide for your | ——- — — the 
children’s education at School and Univer- | A GU ARANTEED - 


sity in event of your death. an 


Persons interested should write for 1 % ON YOUR i 
quotations ctating the ages of parent and | fo 
CAPITAL | : 





children. 


FOR LIFE i 
If you are living on Investment Divi- b 
dends here is a safe and sure way of 

doubling your Income. Buy an Annuity , 


© ° from the Sun of Canada, the leading 
E, q ul t a b ] Ee L u f € Office for Annuities. From 8% to 17%, 
according to your age. A man of 65, 


Assurance Society for instance, gets 11% on his Capital, 


and this fine return is guaranteed to 

















Founded 1762 him for life. 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 If health is impaired better terms are 
No Shareholders No Commission granted on that account. | 
ae — There are many kinds of Annuities 
COUNTY BOROUGH OF BLACKBURN. issued by the Sun of Canada to suit 
Te <memesiaeeel ar MENU eel ss ene: kaon all circumstances. There are Joint 
cn eng ah Se. Sah 28 sees ae oe ok ore ar oes Fee Annuities, Deferred Annuities, and 
at as free of charge to the ie caine Annuities with a guaranteed return of 
Pisa ecinnpinoaiany ier Cibiiaa RG. PYE, Borough Treasurer, Capital. 
ee a ee ee Why not send for details? A larger 
THE income would soive a good many diffh- 
YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. culties for you. And, remember, the 
(Registered in Japan.) larger income is guaranteed for life— 


_ BSTABLISHED 1880. and behind the guarantee is a Com- 
Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid waa «» Yen 100,000,000 


Ramue Pond ee Uh lhe pany with Government Supervised | 


Head Office, YOKOUAMA. Branches at Batavia, Bombay, Assets of over £62,000,000. 


Buenos Ayres, Calcutta, Canton, Changehun, Dairen (Dalny), Feng- 





tien (Mukden), Hamburg, liankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, In confidence, write, giving exact date 
Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los’ Angeles, Lyons, Manila, ‘ ° 
Béuhden, Nagneaki, Nagoya, Newehwang, New York, Ocaka, Pekin of birth, and amount invested or to 
Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, San Francisco, Seattle, Semarang, Ors: - ~ 
Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, ‘Tientsin, invest, to 3 r. Junkin (Manager), Sun 
‘Tokyo, Tsinanfu, Tsingtav, Vladivostock (temporarily closed). ot . 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues Life of Canada, 13 Sun of Canada 
Drafts and ‘Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above House, Victoria Embankment (near 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. ry ‘ } 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on Temple Station), London, W.C. 2. 





application. 


a 





K. YANO, Londen Manager. | * 
London Office, 7 Bishopsgate, F.C. 2. | | “ 4 } 


: ) | STORY’S 


“Colour in al! its splendou Whether in all its brilliance, or in its 

| soft seductiveness, no matter what shades you wish for, you can find 
ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND it in Storv’s showrco for 

| 

\ 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. C u r t a i n Ss a n ad Cc a r Pp e t Ss 

















1 Capital (fully paid) 2 , £2.500,000 STORY & CO., LTD., KENSINGTON HIGH ST., W. 
Rest or Reserve om (Oct., . oP 
1925) - . ‘ £2,164, 704 FOR BEST SNAPSHOTS 


Deposits (Oct., 192 25) . - £40,790,229 —' | SEND US YOUR DEVELOPING 
Head Office: St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. este oe 
General Manager: A. K. Wright, C.B.E., D.L. Mayfair 2066 
London: City Office - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
London: Drummonds Branch, 49 Charing Crass, S.W.1 
Glasgow (Principal) Office: Royal Exchange Square 
and Buchanan Street. 


Over 200 Branches Throughout Scotland. | Use Only 66 KODAK’? 99 Film 


Every Description of British, Colonial and Foreign | j 
Banking Business Transacted. | The Dependable Film in the Yellow Carton. 
‘ 1 i “ KODAK" LISTS FREE. 
Correspondence Tnwited. i Ne = a 
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these books might be useful to wile away the hours of a restless 
They would certainly do nothing to increase insomnia. 

The Days of Their Youth. By Alan Sullivan. (Hurst 
and Blackett. 7s. 6d.)—What is the reviewer to say of a 
apabie book, with good plot and dialogue, and_ original 
ideas, which nevertheless, bored him? Paul Rennet 
dies in the first few paragraphs, but he watches over the 
fortunes of his family as a discarnate being: at the end of 
the book he becomes an atomic part of something vast and 
nebulous, and his descendant, a baby a few days old, blinks 
and seems to draw something from ihe air—-a viabilité of 
life, or continuance of the Rennet destiny, one presumes. 
The adventures of the Rennet family are well described, but 
on the whole depressing. The test of a novel is to be gripped 
by it and feel its inevitableness: the reviewer wasn’t and 


didn't. 


night. 


has, 


BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


MIscELLANEOUS : - Mental Life. By B. Edgell. (Methuen. 
7s. 6d.) Quaint Signs of Olde Inns. By G. J. Monson- 
Kitzjohn. (Jenkins. 7s. 6d.) Under the Rose. By 
Anatole France. Translated by J. Lewis May. (Bodley 
Ifead. 6d.) Ice Ages. By A. P. Coleman. 
(Maemillan. 17s.) Excavations. By Carl Van Vechten 
(Knopf. 7s. Gd.) Ij L were a Labour Leader. By 
Ernest J. P. Benn. (Benn. 3s. 6d.) I Seek the Truth. 
By the Ex-Crown Prince William of Germany. (Faber 


is. 


and Gwyer. 21s.) Children’s Courts. By W. Clarke 
fall. (Alien and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) The Superannuation 
of Teachers. By W. R. Barker. (Longmans. — 5s.) - 


The Growth and Contents of the Old Testament. 
Kent. (Murray. 12s.) 
Hisvory : History of England. 
(Longmans. 12s. 6d.) * Christies ” 1766-1925. By 
If. C. Marillier. (Constable. £2 2s.) The Making of 
Rhodesia. By UW. Marshall Hfole. (Macmillan. 18s.) - 
The Centre of Ancient Civilization. By H. D. Daunt. 
(Bodley Head. 10s. 6d.) lo Short History of the 
Italian People. By Janet Penrose Trevelyan. (Putnam, 


By ¢. F. 


By G. M. Trevelyan. 


10s. Gd.) Our Prehistoric Ancestors. By Dorothy 
Davison. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 

Travien : — Czechoslovakia. By Jessie Mothersole. (Bodley 
Head. 18s.) Peeps at Many Lands. Czechoslovakia. 
By H.C. Schott. (A. and C. Black. 2s. 6d.) English 
Caravanners in the Wild West. By G. i. Metealfe-Shaw. 
(Blackwood, — 21s.). London. By H. V. Morton. 
(Methuen. Ds.) Picturesque Cheshire. By T&T. A. 


Coward. (Methuen. 8s. 6d.) 
Brocrapuy :— Stanley Baldwin. 

(Chapman and Hall. 

If. Abridged edition. 


Adam Gowans Whyte. 
Vols. IL and 
(Macmillan. 


By 
William Booth. 
Harold Begbie. 


os.) 


By 


12s. 6d.) Peary: the Man who Refused to Fail. By 
Fitzhugh Green. (Putnam. 25s.) 
Lirerarcre :— William Blake's Prophetic Writings. edited 


by D. J. Sloss and J. P. R. Wallis. (Oxford University 
Press. 42s.) The Epic of Hornden Green. By G. D. 
Martineau. (Ilelfer. 2s. 6d.) Kpitaphs. By the Lady 
Margaret) Sackville. (Swan Press. — 5s.) Fiddler's 
Farewell, By Leonora Speyer. (Knopf. 6s.) 

Art Claude Lerrain and Modern Art. By A. M. Wind. 
(Cambridge lUniversitv Press. 2s. id.) Kdmund 
Blampied. (studio. 5s.) English Homes. Period VI, 
Vol. [.) (Country Life. £38 3s.) 

Srorr: The Lawn Tennis Guide. By ¥F. Gordon Lowe. 


(Itolden. 3s. 6d.) Better Golf. By P. Aliss. (Black, 5s.) 


Novets: Blown by the Wind. By A. Dawson Scott. 
(Hlutchinson. 7s. 6d.) Mezzanine. By EK. ¥. Benson. 
(Cassell. 7s. 6d.) The Incredulity of Father Brown. 


7s. 


(Cassell. 6d.) Ships that 
By G. Slade. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 


By G. K. Chesterton. 
Pass in the Night Clubs. 


FILMS 


H Carr (At the Marble Arch Pavilion). A 


\lan Cobham’s flight from London to Capetown. 


Wirrn Cor 
thrilling film of Mr. 


HAM To) 


It gives a vivid impression of the African Dominions with its 
‘xcellent photography of the Pyramids, of the Victoria Falls, the 
Valley of Kines, the deserts and forests. 

His Secrerary.—A pretty, witty film about a plain typist who 
made herself attractive. Neatly made, well acted, and altogether 


enjoyable. 





ooo 


Re fore going on their holidays readers are advised to place an order 
for the Seecrator. The journal will be forwarded to any address 
at the following rates :— 


One Month .. ee ee te 
Two Months .. ee ee oe «628 
Three Months ee ee 7s. 6d, 


The Publisher, the SpecTATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
DWINDLING TRADE 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


Tx these days of easy optimism when to emphasize the 
inherent common sense of the workers and our wonderful 
stores of reserve wealth and our recuperative powers is 
more popular than to refer to reduced output per 
individual and ever-increasing adverse trade balances, 
I approach with considerable trepidation an examination 
of the Trade Returns for the month of May. 

As was to be expected, they show the effect of the great 
strike and of the prolonged coal stoppage, the latter, 
no doubt, being the chief factor. In the value of imports 
there is a decline of about £23,000,000 and in exports of 
about £25,000,000, thus making a total decline in the 
trade turnover of £48,000,000, these figures being quite 
the worst recorded since the period of the last big Coal 
Strike in 1921. 

Fart 1x Raw MATerRtrAs. 

Moreover, an examination of the details of the figures 
emphasizes rather than diminishes their significance, 
even when allowance is made for the influence in some 
directions of lower prices and also for the small fact that 
the month—owing to the occurrence of Whitsuntide 
contained one working day less than May of last year. 
Of the total heavy decline in imports no less than 
£7,000,060 came under the head of raw materials, raw 
cotton and wool alone accounting for a decline of over 
£4,000,000. On the other hand, it can be admitted that 
owing to the heavy fall in imports, the actual adverse 
trade balance of £27,902,000 was somewhat less than for 
the previous month of April, though it was more than 
£2,000,000 greater than for the corresponding month 
in last year. 

SLUMP IN CoAL. 

It is, however, in Exports that cven more serious move- 
ments have to be recorded, the reduction of £25,000,000 
representing nearly 29 per cent., while the ratio of exports 
to imports dropped to about 55? per cent. as compared 
with 581 per cent. for the whole of last year. In May of 
1925 there had been a fall of about 40 per cent. in exports 
of coal, the value of which then amounted to £4,799,000, 
but last month this figure dropped to £1,392,000. 
For the past five months the value of our exports of coal 
declined by £6,000,000, and, if comparison is made with 
the same period of 1924, the decline is over £15,000,000, 
Again, if we turn to our manufactured articles, the decline 
for the month under the head of cotton varns and woollen 
and worsted manufactures is about £6,500,000, making 
a shrinkage for the first live months of this vear of about 
£19,000,000. A certain amount of this shrinkage can, 
no doubt, be attributed to less prosperous conditions at 
other centres, and possibly is connected with the diflicult 
times through which Germany has recently been passing, 
purchases for that country have fallen off greatly. On 
the other hand, there is ample evidence that at the present 
time German exports are beginning to forge ahead, while 
quite a feature of recent weeks has been the great demand 
for the shares of big German industrial undertakings. 

Toe Trape BALaNnce. 

For the first five months of the current year there is 
now a total excess of Imports over Exports of £161,000,000, 
This figure, it is true, is about £5,000,000 better than for 
the corresponding period of last year but it is £42,000,000 
worse than for the same period of 1924, while, in view 
of the continuance of the coal stoppage, there is every 
reason to fear that when the vear closes the Adverse 
Trade Balance will be found to be greater than for 1925, 
when, it will be remembered, the excess value of Imports 
over Exports was about £395,000,000. Moreover, it must 
be remembered— and the experience of 1921 amply con- 
firms the statement—-that it is under conditions such as 
the present that we lose markets for coal and for other 
products and for our manufactures, which cannot always 
be regained. Nor must it be forgotten that we are not 
dealing now with one year’s exceptionally unfavourable 
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results, but with a series of years of trade depression 
reflected alike in conditions of unemployment and adverse 
trade balances. To some extent, no doubt, these con- 
ditions have been offset by invisible exports, and by our 
financial, as distinet from our commercial, activities, 
but we shall commit a fatal error if we fail to realize that 
we cannot live upon the proceeds of past prosperity 
and if we fail also to realize that socially, politically, and 
financially, the unsound conditions of our key industries 
are such as to give reason for the utmost concern. 

Nothing will persuade me that the easy optimism 
and the reliance upon accumulated stores of weaith does 
not go far to explain the long continuance of the trade 
depression. ‘The thing that is most required, at the 
present moment, whether from the coal miner or other 
workers, or from the Capitalist, is a vast amount of 
individual cffort, and this will never be secured until 
the need for such effort is completely realized. 
Whether in war or in industry, we seem as a Nation 
unwilling to put out our full strength until our 
backs are actually against the wall. At the present 
moment, with the vast economic problems with which 
we have to deal, this is the more regrettable because, 
to express the matter mildly, there are certain Communistie 
forces at work which find the atmosphere of industrial 
depression and unemployment thoroughly suitable for 
undermining the very forees that have made for our 
industrial prosperity in the past. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 
New Capirau Resutts. 
To a great number of successful fresh issues of capital has now 
to be added the Victorian Loan, which appears to have been 
covered about fourteen times, while the West Hartlepool 
Loan for £600,000 was also oversubscribed. In the case of 
the Victorian Loan. attractive terms of issue, namely, 5 per 
cent. at 98!, were no doubt responsible for the large applica- 
tions, while the success of the Hartlepool Loan, which was in 
5 per cents. at par. would seem to indicate that so long as a 
Trustee Stock vields the fuli 5 per cent. a good response is at 
present assured. I referred last week to the suecess of the 
San Paulo Coffee Bonds and so large was the number of 
individual applications for the Bonds that in the case of the 
very small applicants the question of allotment had to be 
decided by the precess of ballotting. At the moment of 
writing, it secms likely that during the next month the stream 
of new capital issucs will continue, while later in the year it 
is evident that we are to have another new League of Nations’ 
Loan,, this time for Bulgaria to the extent of about £2,250,000. 
* * * * 
FurtTurcr Fai IN THE FRanc. 

The French nation is now learning by experience how 
inclined and slippery becomes the path of inflation the longer 
it is pursued. During recent wecks we have had further large 
expansions in the Note Circulation of the Bank of France and 
ihe Advances by that Institution to the State. The latter 
have certainly been connected to some extent with the repay- 
ment of Government short-term bonds, but, including the 
expansion in the Note Circulation, the net result has been 
further inflation, and it is not at all surprising to find that 
during the past week the franc has established a fresh low 
record at about 180 to the £, while the weak tendency of the 
exchange is shown by the fact that for dealings three monihs 
ahead the quotation has been more like 188 francs. During 
the last twelve-month in which the france has been rushing 
downwards so many tentative schemes and proposals have 
been put forward by the French authorities that it is diflicult 
now even to recall some of them. In all of them, however, 
there has seemed to the observer to be a complete inability to 
recognize the magnitude of the problem which has to be 
solved, and consequently the proposals— for most of them have 
been proposals rather than schemes carried into effect —have 
failed to inspire the confidence which was necessary to arrest 
the fall in French currency. Meanwhile, Knglish investors 
in French Loans issued here during the War have suffered 
heavily through holding on to their coupons, believing that 
Jong ere this the French Government would have handled the 
currency crisis with courage and with skill. Once again the 
jall in the frane has involved a ministerial crisis, and it is 
useless to lock for a settled Ministry until the currency 
troubles have been effectively dealt with. 

* * * * 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS. 

The profits of Allied Newspapers being shown this year in 
the net form, comparison with the previous year is dillicult. 
The results, however, are so good that the point is, in « sense, 
immaterial, In tax free form they amounted to £760,000, 


es 


which exceeded those of any previous year, and the Directors 
are able to pay the increased dividend of 11 per cent. for the 
year, less tax. Moreover, even this increased dividend has 
not been paid without large allocations to the Reserve, that 
fund having been raised from £177,000 to £647,000. From 
that reserve the directors have taken a sum equal to the total 
at which the Preliminary Expenses of £527,000 stood previ- 
ously, thus extinguishing that item from the balance-sheet, 
A further striking feature in the balance-sheet is the fact that 
the whole of the Ordinary Share capital in the company’s 
Northern Subsidiary is entered at the nominal figure of 
£3,007, which would seem to indicate a further hidden reserve, 
At the annual mecting the chairman, Sir William Berry, made 
an interesting reference to the recent general strike, and 
especially to the better understanding which he considered 
had been reached between the proprietors and the men. 
* * # * 
Rise in Topacco Suares. 

So long as a few leading industrial combines continue to 
declare dividends and bonuses on tlie scale of those recently 
announced by certain of the Tobacco Companies, it is not sur- 
prising that the industrial group—apart from key industries 
like railways and iron and _ steel shares—-should remain 
favourite markets. At the beginning of the year it looked as 
though some of the leading tobacco shares were already 
sufficiently high, the £1 shares of the British American Tobacco 
Company, for example, then standing at 113s. 6d., the Impe- 
rial Tobacco at 104s. 9d., and Carreras at 13}. Thanks, how- 
ever, to a still further increase in profits there has been a 
general advance, the British American Tobacco now standing 
at 127s. 6d., Imperial Tobacco at 114s. 6d., and Carreras 
at 14}. 

* * * * 
Oi. Prosreriry. 

Whatever other industries may flag, the big oil concerns 
appear to have no difliculty in maintaining prosperity. The 
Royal Dutch Report for 1925 showed profits of 94,500,000 
florins, as compared with 87,980,000 fiorins in the previous 
vear, and the Company therefore is well able to repeat its divi- 
dend of 23 per cent., and the huge reserves have been further 
increased from 30,878,000 florins to 44,275,000 florins, while 
the balance-sheet shows a cash item of no less than 142,845,000 
florins against 106,000,060 florins a year ago. In the details 
given of the various centres in which the Royal Dutch Com- 
pany is interested, it is shown that the Mexican Kagle’s pro- 
duction increased very greatly. 

* * * * 
Lobivos. 

The Report of the Lobitos Oilfields is also a good one, 
showing an increase in the net profit from £238,000 to 
£266,000. £50,000 is again placed to the Reserve, and a divi- 
dend is declared of 50 per cent., after writing off no less than 
£267,000 for depreciation. Moreover, the balance of the De- 
velopment Reserve of £160,000 has been added to the General 
Keserve, raising that fund to £600,000. The balance-shect 
is a strong one, showing cash £302,000, and investments 
£263,000. 

* * * s 
Ifupson’s Bay. 

The annual Report of the Hudsén’s Bay Company fully 
bears out the favourabie impression created by the dividend 
announcement. The net profit on trading for the year was 
£254,000, as compared with £211,000 in the previous year, 
while the outstanding feature, of eourse, was the increase in 
the farm land sales, where the total realized was £417,388, as 
compared with £190,797 for the preceding twelve months. 
Consequently, there is a balance this year to the credit of the 
Land Account of £68,787, as compared with a debit balance 
a year 2go of £33,246. It is this change in the position which 
has enabled the company to make a distribution of 3} per cent. 
in respect of the land department. On that portion of the 
dividend no Income Tax, naturally, is payable. During the 
past year, the company made its further issue of 500,000 
ordinary shares of £1 each—thus making a material contri- 
bution to industrial capital for Canada—and the whole of the 
expenses of the issue have been charged against the profits of 
the year. In spite of that fact, however, the company was 
able to maintain its dividend on the Trading Account of 20 
per cent. for the year, while the carry forward of £102,235 is 
slightly in excess of the amount of a year ago. In view of the 
creat inerease both in land sales and net profits from trading, 
interest attaches to the forthcoming annual 
mecting and the statements then to be made by the Governor, 
Mr. Charles V. Sale. A. W. K. 


considerable 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, LTD. 


Successful Year’s Operations 











SIR WILLIAM BERRY’S SPEECH. 












Presiding at the meeti 
Chairman, Sir William | 


r of this company. held on June 14th, the 
). Berry, Bart., in the course of moving the 

adoption of the report, said: In submitting to you our second 

annus! report I feel sure that the results which we, as a hoard, are 








sfaction as those 





able to lay before you have given you as muchsa 
submit at the close of our f 


t vear’s trading. 
to deal with the report and accounts I think it 





which we were able te 


Before preceeding 














well worth bringing to your notice, and to thet of the publi cene- 
rally. thet Allied Newspay Ltd., in respect of its own capita! and 
Debentures, and indirectly throngh the Debentures owned by the 
public in our tibsidiary mpany, Allied Northern Newspapers, 
Ltd.. hes t nearly 44,000 proprictors i stress that 
point bec strat to you how widely distributed is the 
ow! hip of ! , nbir n of businesses such as our own. 
Cine 1 or NewspaPer ADVERTISING. 

From you tion as weholders tho results for the vear 1925 
eannot be regarded anvthing but satisfactory. They 
achieved } f de} m, and in the fa e of hig ‘ 
and indust ! unrest. This depression through which our staple 
trad } f , of course, he | its repercussion on all news 
papers, part ly the of a national character. That we have 
been able to thr 1 s period with success is due, first, to the 
fact t! ’ ree ¢ ration with a variety of interests and 
large re ( lv, to the steadily erowing re ygnition of 
the fact that newspaper advertising is a prime fetor in the successful 

ibution ile of merchandise. sy its aid the manutacturer 
is able te forrn tl publi di by day of the nat ire, quality, and 
price of his products. It is advertising which makes possible mass 
production. for advertising creates increased demand, which justifies 
the extension of plant and machinery. It reduces the cost of manu- 
acture alla! ry the line, fr ym the purchase of raw materials to over- 
head charges. It also reduces the cost of distribution and the price 
at which the goods are sold to the ultimate eonsumer. 

Following a detailed rover of the balance-shect, the Chairman | 
said: I might add ntention of the Board to declare an | 
interiin d) nd i | 

T ANCKE-SHEET. | 

Proceed w to the consideration of the balance-sheet, the 





main change which has taken place during the year arises in the 


itern immediately lowing that of our share capital. Last year, 

you will t ber, ¥ showed a loan from bankers of £1,350,000, | 
secured by the deposit of the old Debentures which we had pur 
chased from t} vendors, amounting to £1,506,000. That item 





Is now replace | by the issue of Five and a-Half per Cent. First 











Mortgage Debentures which we made in December last to the 
amount ¢ £1,600 C600 In the original constitution of the company 
we had £1,500,0 of Debentures bearing interest at the rate of | 
7 per cent. and rec ble at a premium which ranged from 7 pr r | 
cent. to 10 pei t We now have Debentures to the value of | 
L100 .00% I ! these be ir interest at 5) percent ‘ compared | 
with the « ! 7 per cent The arnount has been reduced, there 
fore, by } rrethtne terling, all of which, less the small discount 
wi ‘ r | been found out of the company’s | 
own t ng the two years of its existence (Applause. ) 
To- r harge on Debenture account amounting 
to £55,000, nst prey an interest charge of £105,000, and | 
the ! : ! neable at 102, a much smaller premium, 

Phee t he t of iry ereditors—-£586,077—which next 
follow this last vear, largely on account of the fact that 
it i ry rve I 

Gn the I e price of the business, 
ir a nit remain the same, 
except t f ed « ra net sum of £22,000 
to t} byte atively the same. Stock 
IS af ( rit G60, but cash at bank and in hand 1s up to } 
as 1 31. oF ! e of £154,000 this, despite the fact that we | 
have during tl ar fou . very large amc unt towards redemption 
oft I 

The er ' » the ets side—investments—is a new one, 
an pe become more important every yeal 
In the t Fore ou it appears at the figure of £3,007. As | 
you } ‘ ( rom the directors’ report, there is included in 
t} t e whole of the Ordinary capital of our subsidiary, 
Allied Nort he Newspapers, Ltd., consist of 1,000,000 shares of 
$1 cach ,) have not attempted at the moment to put 
avy ! tt figrure iven in tie pre pectu 
of A pay Ltd., plus the profits accrum 
irc ( ed is obvious that these share 
are of t lue r} will probably come when we 
sh ‘ ‘ but we prefer to leave them inthe balance 
sheet at ' nor | figure for the time being (Applause. ) 
] pi t ! ! ore detail to the intercsts of thi ubsidiary 
com 

\rtrep Nort! N TrApING Resvutts 

It hie port that no credit has been taken in tl 
ve f the profits i h! é rucd in con 
nie ‘ quired | Sdlied Northe vi pel 
(Limit i , the owne otellthe O par'e | 
In ti ! profits over and avovet if } 
to moct el enture interest and sink ing fund are the property 


COMPANY MEETING. 
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of Allied Newspapers, Ltd. It gives me very great pleasure to 
state that the results of the trading of these interests have proved 
not only satisfactory, but the profits are in excess of the figures 
upon which their acquisition was based. As you may possibly re- 
member, Allied Northern Newspapers was formed primarily to 
gow. In 
le, an old 








acquire groups of papers published in Newcastle and Gla 
Newcastle we have the North Mail and Newcastle Chiron 
and historic journal with far and away the largest circulation of any 


morning paper published in the populous Tyneside district. We 























have, too, the Evening Chroi . Which is the only evening news- 
paper in Newcastle, and a journal of wide influence and circulation. 
In Glasgow we are the proprietors of Associated Scottish News- 
papers, Ltd. This company owns the Daily Record, which has 
easily the largest circulation of any morning paper published in 
Scotland, the Weekly R i and the Sunday Mail. All three 
| journals are prosperous and successful publications and have well 
maintained their position since we acquired them At the same 
time we took over the whole of the Ordinary shares and the ty 
of the Preference shares in the company owning the Glas ) 
News, an old-established journal, well known all over S 
AN INCREASING RESERVE. 

Tt is a pleasure to state that the car of Allied Northern News- 
papers, I has started extremely well, and, as | have previously 
mentioned, the profits from each of the inter which we have 
acquired have beon in excess of those upon which our purchases 
were based. I would only add on this point that th first paym ts 
on the sinking fund for the redemption of the A d Northern 
Deb res will be mac } ct, and t Lyment 
are male out of the fur of t Alli Norther lf 
they will constitute a con ntly increasing re rye 
benefit of the shareholders in the parent com \ 

Last year | we you some idea of tl \ erful newspaper 
printing plant which you own at Manche lant which is 
larger than any other plant of the kind, oit! in Great Britain or, 
indeed, the whole of Europ: (Applau Duri the your we 
have tnacde certain additions and improvemonts, and we have made 
satisfactory progress with the new build to which | lo 
reference on the oecasion of our last meetin [wo sections of these 
buildings are now complete and in occupation Work is proces iv 
on the other section, and we hope to have the whole building tintshod 





and ready for occupation early in the New Year. 
MANCHESTER PUBLICATIONS, 

Although the year 1925 wa by no means one of genoral prosperity, 
you will have gatherod from the figure before you that our new 
papers and other publications have co itinued to make headway 

To mention some of our principal publications, the Dady Dis; h, 
greatly in excess ¢ 
printed during the 


which enjoys a circulation very f any other 
morning paper published outside 

period under review more advertising than in any other year of its 
history. Its companion paper, the “ven Chroi still the 
largest circulation of any provincial evening nowspeper, and here 
a record. Both 


London, 
et, has 


agein the amount of advertising carried constitute 
our Sunday journals published in Manchester-— the Sunday ¢ hr é 
and the Emp re New have 
of the previous year, and the 
journals attained in 1925 its hi 


Record PROGRESS OF THE “SUNDAY 


reached circulation figures in excess 
advertising revenue of both these 
he st PP ak. 

rimes.”’ 


In these newspapers alone, added to our newspapers in London, 

and to the journals published in Glasgow and Newcastle, we are 

able to give national advertisers a complete campaign covering tho 
whole of the country. 

The Sunday Times, as you know, is publi hed in London. It will 

t newspaper mace record pain last 


interest you to know that that 


vear both in circulation and advertising revenue In October last 
it published an edition of 32 pages full newspaper size This was 
the first occasion on which any Sunday newspaper in Creat Britain 
h mace wh an achievement We have si eC nade mnany issucs 


of the Sunday Vim s containing that nu 








despite the fact that many hundred ft cohumu were om l 
through lackof space,the Sunday Tunes pul Led more advertising 
than any other Sunday ncowspapet i Great Britain. The total 
number of columns came to over 0,Qods, or oy 1,C00 (20 per cont, 
mio! than our nearest ce petitor) 
New AGREEMENTS BI BREN PROPRIETOI AND Mt 

One ood thing has come it of the eneral strike so lar as hews 

papers are concerned, and that 4 + better understanding between 


In the put lic interest, 


the proprietors and the men (Hear, hear.) 
ompelled to imsist that 


as well as their own, the proprictors were 
such measures should be taken, and such agreoment 
as would tend to make it imyx ible for the country again to be 


entered into, 


summarily deprived of its newspaper fhe new agreements 
between the proprietors and unior 
to this prin iple, and we are glad to know thi 
workers in the newspaper industry welcoined, and are in thorough 


agreement with, the undertakings given by the unions on behalf 


is all over the country give elloct 


t the vast majority ol 


of their members Phe pension scheme tor the stati, one of our 
earliest mitention is now in Operation, and torms a feature ol the 
busine In common with other ne paper organisations, We have 
decided that on this occasion the stril hall not make any difference 


hein 


to the participants in the benefits of the 
Phet. ladies and gentlemen, concludes my remarks on the present 


condition of your compat Ph hould confirm im your own 
minds the confidence E expressed last year in the future of the many 
journal owned and controlled t \thied 2 paper Ltd Natu 
all we are exceedingly anxious to see the coal di putt settled, and 
if e are then given a pei M1 OF Industriak peace We are conhdent 
that the future of your company will be one of an entirely satistactory 
cheracter (Apptause.) 


Phe report ly adopted, 


uUbnaniniou 
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YOUR CHEMIST 
STOCKS THEM 


Packed in distinctive 
tin boxes containing 


20% + + 8d. 
40, + - 1/3 
8 oz + - 2/3 
lib. “- - 4/3 








Allen & Hanburys Ltd. 





To Keep you 


in Voice 


Every singer and public 
speaker knows the necessity 
for keeping the voice clear 
and resonant. It is not 
necessary for this purpose to 
use lozenges and _pastilles 
containing drugs, which must 

used with caution, and 
which are often objection. 
able in their taste and odour. 


The ‘Allenburys” Giycerine and 

Black Currant Pastilles have a 

delicious flavour and may be taken 

freely without coming any harm- 
ful effect. 


llenbunys 


Bcd Cran PASTILLES 























hased ars 
per” over AO ago 
Sill in daily use/ 


Actual Service, extending over a number of 
years, is the only satisfactory test of a Fountain | 
Pen. There are Waterman’s in use to-day which 
were purchased from 30 to 40 YEARS ago! 
Mr. Andrew Gourley, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


has had a Waterman’s in constant use for 
41 YEARS WITHOUT A SINGLE CHANGE 
OF NIB. Yet it still writes as smoothly as 
ever! 


Watermans( 


“Regular” Type, from 12/6; “ Safety” Type, By om 17, ‘6; “ Sclf- 


filling ” Type (with Patent Be. }: No. 52, No 54, “g2/6. 

Pens with extra large ink capacity: No. 55, pA 6: R ay 56, 32/6; 

No. 58, 42/- (Clip-Cap 1/- extra). Nibs to suit all ha ; also special 

nibs for manifolding and accountin ag Every pen fi i re ete a 
*The Pen Le ” free from 

















L. 6. Sloaa, Ltd., Cy Bo Corner King, Lon wi W.C. 2. 
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n°3 


PLAYER'S "3 


N° 3 13 


10 for 8° 20 for 1/4 o: 


N°%3 


nina (23 N°3 
Virginia Cigarettes N03 

N% 

These Cigarettes are made by the most modern ae 
machinery in a Model Factory under ideal conditions. N03 
The quality of the Virginia Tobacco in them cannot N03 
be beaten. N° 
IN PACKETS N° 

N°3 


WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS. 123 
. ™ 5 N%3 
Also in }-lb. Card Boxes at 5/- 0% 


$P.65 es 


192K 702 7 } 
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% 1 oo 
Indeed a strange land! 
HEY tend bewtld: red. But soon 


you will see little but their heels. 


And merry shouts and laughter will 
re ho joyously (if discordantly) to 
Nature’s own accompaniment. 


Just The Church Arniy 


such a pictui re 


could create for YOU-—slum-dwellers 
revelling in the health-giving atmo- 


sphere of countryside or sea. 


A few shillings would help...... 
s 
but £5 would give a poor mother and 


three kiddies a whole fortnight in a 

Church Army I'resh Air Home. 

Ihill you send now to Preb. Carlile, 
C.H., D.D., Hen. Chief Sec., 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


55 BRYANSTON STREET, W. 1. 
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To Look Your 


which will preserve, nourish, 


112 Guilford Street, 


cheap, spurious imitations under the same or similar name. 





est 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS’ 


MACASSAR OIL 





strengthen it, and replace 


oil in the Hair, the want of 


the loss of the natural 

which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and A. Rowland & Sons Ltd., 


London. Avoid 


Gray's Inn Road, 
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Nationa! Institute 
for the ‘Blind 


Regist ler the Bi 1 Per , 1920.) 


Headquarters: 


228 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


ed un 


Maje st 


Captain | 


SOME ASPECTS OF ITS WORK. 


Ii.—THE PRODUCTION OF EMBOSSED 
BOOKS AND PERIODICAL 


ies the King and 


. B. B. Tawse, V.C.,, CBE 


Patrons: YVheir 


Chairman: 


Last tion of the work 
of the National Institute concluded with a brief account of 
Braille, the of 


books by 


week the first part of this descrip 


and preparation of single copies Braille 


hand was mentioned. 


Stereotyping.—But when many copies of the same 
book or periodical are required they are printed from metal 
the Braille 


means of stereotyping machines, manipulated by the blind. 


plates on which characters are embossed by 


The stereotyping room at the Institute forms a busy scene, 


‘as the Institute is the largest publishing house for the blind 


in the world. 


Proof Reading, Printing and Binding.—Proofs are 
read and corrected by the blind. Any corrections are made 


by the blind on the metal plates by hand with a punch and 
When the plates a 
from them, and the pages, as they come from the press, are 


hammer. re ready, an edition is printed 


arranged by a blind collator, The blind also assist in 
binding the books; so that in every stage of the prepara- 


tion of literature for the blind, the blind themselves are 
active ly employ ed. 

The Finished Article.—The finished artic a much 
bulkier affair than the original ink-print copy of a book. 
For instance, the Braille edition of Dickens’ “ Little Dorrit 
occupies 12 large volumes measuring 14 ins, x 11 ins. x 3 ins. 

1 ‘the ordinary edition is . 
compare with the yrdinary edition in one octavo voruin 

Periodicals.— The Institute also publishes many periodi 


cals in Braille, including a weekly newspaper, a 


monthly (with patterns, crossword puzzles, etc.), a literary 


review and others, 
all 
dispatched 
ot 


purchasers in the 


World.—Braille 


from the 


Dispatch over the 


Insti 





periodicals arc 
world. <A 

allowed to all 
the 


two-thirds of the cost price 
United Kine 


and 


reduction 
lom and 


throughout British Empire many copies of 
' 


publications are presented free to individuals and libraries 


23 embossed 


for the blind. Since 1915 nearly 24 million 
publications have been issued by the Institute. 

Moon Book and Periodicals for the Elderly Blind. 
—Elderly blind people much enjoy reading the Moon News 
paper—all the world’s news in 1,000 words per week! 


This paper is printed in Moon type, a simple embossc¢ 


variation of ordinary type, easily learned by those who lose 
their sight in later life. Blind workers are employed at 
the Moon Branch of the Institute at Brighton in distri 
buting type, in collating, ete. Moon books are printed from 
metal plates, while the Moon Newspaper is printed direct 
from type. A moon book is even more bulky than a Braille 
book: “ David Copperfield,” in Moon type, occupies 23 
large volumes. 
(To be continued next week.) 
ee 
Funds URGENTLY Needed for this 


Invaluable Work. 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC 





SPANS THE WORLD 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST HIGHWAY 


EUROPE 
CANADA 
U.S.A. 
JAPAN 
CHINA 


CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMERS 
AND TRAINS ALL THE WAY 


Through bockings via Vancouver to New Zealand and 
Australia in conjunction with Canadian Australasian Line 
































When in Canada stay at 
Canadian Pacific Hotels 





For fares, sailings, etc., apply 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W.1 | 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 } LONDON 


or Local Agents everywhere. 


| 
1 
rv 
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C IGARS 
Havana's Best 


Produced in one of thé oldest 
known faetories in Cuba. Punch 
Cigars have been steadily im- 





proving in blend and quality s 
for nearly one hundred years - 
Made under the personal Py 
supervision of the prop- 
rietors, Punch Cigars are oa 
undoubtedly Havana's Best * 
So offer Punch Cigars PUNCH 
| to your guest is proof 
| ©” your taste and a PETIT 
| delicate compliment CORONA 


one of the 
thirtyone 


PUNCH 


sizes 


to his palate 


OBTAINABLE FROM 3 3 76 5 ~y “— 


YOUR USUAL DEALER 


| aeweee CIGARS 


PORT ENQ 


n EC 











SEIS ES OL BE SS A PAS d 


NEW YORK 
SOUTH AMERICA 
CANADA 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL 


BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED 
LINERS. 
TOURS ROUND SOUTH AMERICA. 
For Full Particulars Apply to: 

THE ROYAL MAIL & PACIFIC LINES. 
America House, Cockspur Street, S.W.1, and Atlantic 
House, Mecorgate, E.C. 2. 

Goree, Vater Street, Liverpool. 

Also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow & Southampton. 





a 
Pet hal tle eet Sb bert he 








Ay piece of Constructive Chr istianity deserving of 
every support. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & =e | 
|“ ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP aa 


| Are Training 1,009 Boys and Girls from all 
parts of the U.K 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Patrons: 
| THEIR MAJESTIES — KING & QUEEN. 
Pr 


| H.R.H, THE PRINCE "OF WALES, K.G. 
| 10,000 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy 
i anc d Mereantile Marine. Many hundreds 
| have been emigrated to the British 
i Dominions. 
| 3,009 Girls have been trained for Household 
duties, ete. 
| Chairman and Ty asurer: 
1 Cc. E. MALDEN, on < # 
Depu ty Chairme ' : 
Ir CLAYTON, E 
164, SHAFTESBURY wher’ LONDON, W.C. 2 


Be : 
|| WESTMINSTER BANK, 214, High {Mo!bora, W.C. 2. ae 























IRON 


FENCING, GATES, &. 








BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS, LTD., 
WOLVERHAMPTC+4. And 139 & 141 Cannon St, Londox, E.C. 4 


Py 


“This is the last time twe trust to moth 
balls; they are useless. We must find 
iw ’ something better !” 
fem : 
; M Mee balls are merely annoyance 
to moths, but D uth is sudden 
nd certain death! 

Pes Dymuth in your wardrobes and 
cupboards, and the contents are as 
secure against moths as if you 

sealed them up in a safe. 





"Heavens!| 


Ilow much have you lost in moth- 
eaten clothes, blankets, furs? 
Dymuth would have saved it all, and 










} eaten to | pt Btey ar only | a tin at any 
| pieces by | yr =e. 


Dyivi is “The St of a Great 
Discovery’ j » - . ard 


DYMUTH 


Dymuth Ltd., 23 Dymuth House, 
Matlock 


| 
' 
| 
} 
| 
| 
t 


moths ! 
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TO LOVERS OF THE BIBLE 


The Committee of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society desire to place the financial 
situation of the Seciety hefore the Christian 
public. 

There was a deficit amounting to £34,825 
at the end of the financial year, on 
March 3lIst, 1926. 

The Income in 1925-6 was £403,702, while 
the Expenditure increased to £438,527. 

Owing to the growing demands for the 











EFFICIENCY 


Your pen—is it efficient ? 


Does it write instantly, like the “ Swan,” 
without having to be coaxed ? 


Can you fill and clean it in a 


















Scriptures, and the inereasing cost of pro- second 2 

ducing and distributing them, a_ larger 

agent Is mocensary, if the Society is to do Does the nib suit your hand 
its work effectively. | 

The Committee ask for £450,000 this exactly ? 
year. 

Some of this will come from sales of the Unless you can honestly 
Scriptures. Last year 8s. 6d. in every £ “Vo.” h 
received came in this way. | say es to those 

Some will come from Legacies. questions your work 

But if the £450,000 is to be secured the 7-7 i. 
contributions from friends at Home and Is hampere y 


Abroad, which last year reached £163,000, 
must be increased to £204,000. 

That is to say, they must increase by pen. 
25%—five shillings in every pound. 

If you subscribed £1 last year, will you 
give 25s. this year? If you do not subscribe 
at all, will you begin now? We guarantee 


an inefficient 























j il ale , Ppepely , “eo ’ 
, Gifts will he grate fully received by _the a “Swan” to ee acai 
Secretaries, British and Foreign Bible Society, P Eternal Self-filling 
) 146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. give vou Swan" fitted — 
com lete extra strong golc 
P P : nib, 1J8ct. rolled 
satisfaction. gold bands, and 


fixed clip. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


PRICES: 


There is no better way of providing for 444—21/6 
) DEATH DUTIES. 446—30/- 
448—35 /- 


—————_— 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1 OF STATIONERS 
e ice : " me Foes AWE . ~ 
AND JEWELLERS 

All Classes of Insurance Business transacted. Ou Fi r i s/ 
ther Sell-Filling lypes from 15/— 





Standard lype * Swans " from 10/6 















| For cleaning Sliver. Electro Plate &c 


Goddard's | 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere @ V 2% & 4% 






a ——_—_— — 


LIBERTY CRETONNES 
FOR LOOSE COVERS & CURTAINS 
NEW DESIGNS FOR THE SPRING. 


FROM 2/3 A YARD 
PATTERNS POST FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


oe 


| STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 

















DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 


) JUNE 2ist, 22nd and 23rd Bessie Love, Warner Baxter and 
Raymond Hatton in ‘**A SON OF HIS FATHER"; Aileen 
) Pringle and Edmund Lowe in ‘*‘ SOUL MATES,” &e, JUNE 24th, = 
la ! ( I 


25th and 26th. LYA MARA in ** FLOWER OF THE FOREST"; 
Jetta Goudal, Godfrey Tearie and Jose Rubens in ** SALOME 
OF THE TENEMENTS," &c. | 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 











RATES. 
Line of Ten Words as 7 ea i Two 
Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 


it ating: DISPLAYED IN CAPITALS —oceupy.ng the equivalent to 

line 2s. por line Fach ruled line, or white space equivalent to a 

line, charged as 10 words, {A line averages 10 words.) WVowchers sent 
vuly to ad cced 70 words, 


Shillings 


ertisers whose announceinents ¢ 





Tnstructions aheehd be addressed to—- 


PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT. 
THE SPKt I. 1TOR, 13 York Street. Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. »» by first post on Tuesday of each week. 


—_— — ——————— — 


Theatres, 


Exhibitions, 








wu H Ez LONDON GROUP. Last week 
2ith EXHIBITLON OF PAINTING AND SCULPTURE, 
ha PAL LM AL L & AST. dune 5 to 25. 10 to 6. 


nee 


Ct any student kindly recommend a visiting Typist to tran. 

scribe French manuscript containing Polynesian words; must be conscien. 
tious. —Ple ase A aed by letter only, Mrs, SCORESBY ROUTLEDGE, 4 Hyde Pary 
Gardens, W 








SOMETHING + acme FOR. 

MVE JOU F CAREERS 
which gives that practical help so seldom found in choosing careers for 

oy vs and girls. Described as “a beacon directing youngsters and parents in wa 

to which they have paid no attention = of which probably they are ignorant,” 

Is. monthly from 61 Conduit Street W. 


Cee REERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Special Training in in 
Secretarial Method. Six to twelve months. Residential Hostels recom. 
mended and posts after training secured through the Appointments Department, 
-~-CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU eee DENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIA: 
TION (incorporated), 54 Russell Square, W.C. 


eee 
— << 


PARENTS ARE 
NAL O 











Lectures, Scholarships, Wc. 


4 ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 

TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 5.W.15, 

DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GAKDENS, W. KE NSINGTON, W. 14, 
Chairman, C. G. Monietiore, D.D., M.A. Principal : 


Miss E. EB. Lawrence: *.—For 
information concerning Sc hol: arships, Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of 
iaiucation apply to the SECRETARY. 











Sale and @o ‘Let. 


For 


A “\ N OXF ‘ORD or CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE of i'xperience 

with about £10,000 can hear of a high-class flourishing Prep. School at Seaside. 
Protits average over £2,000, Beautiful premises and grounds. Principals or Solicitor 
only ale alt with. —Box 1361, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 2. 


VW TESTON - SUPER - MARE for Health 














and Happiness.— 





Superior Flats to Let in beautiful and healihy surroundings (sea and land 
views): seli-contained, well decorate y motera and sanitary convenience. 
Rentals (ine! ve) from £85 yearly. N > premiums; fixtures free owner of 200 
flats Appl HE NRY BUTT, Weston-Super-Mare (or Agents). 

“J ADY owning Small House, Garage, 1 Acre in beautiful position 
Bod Sussex, ectonsive views, wishes another, or others tocber » her home ; modern 
convenien Ox 1353, the Speetator, 13 York Street, W 2 





“furnis he d: D bedrooms ; 


He “AR - OGAT re ~HOU SE TO Le x 








lub house; small lawn: good views: seven minutes from 
Pump Ke ! ad “ CHAPLAIN, Kent Road, Harrogat 
2 RC TOR = August ; bath h. & ¢. 
e garden ; He ithitiell, 





~ Appo sinintents, he, Yarant and Wanted. 
N ORTHAMPTON EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


NORTHAMPTON 





SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 











The (4 a HEAD-MISTRESS for the Northampton School for 
Girl nit Su Advanced courses in Science and Modern Studies 
are condu i | re) 

Candida graduates with a good Honour’s Degree, or possess equivalent 

i should have had experience in good Secondary Schoo 
rising by yearly increments of £25 te £700 per anvum 
iimay be obtained from the undersigned, to wiiom they should 
i not lai tian the 28th June, 1926, 
Director of Kdue 1, Lorough Education Ollice, 4 St. Giles 





COMMITTEE 


SCHOOL 


LLL EDUCATION 


HORWELL GRAMMAR 





POR 


GIRLS, 


Wanted Sopite ‘ im ASSISTANT MisTREsAs te teach French. Honours 
degree, t ! residence abnoad essential, Subsidiary subjects — English and 
Ne 

Solna iu tht — un -* ri for secondary Schools 

Forms of applicat nN be obtained receipt of a stamped and addressed 


ME Ab- MIST R re Horwell Grammar Schoo! for Girls, 








Law mm, to whe ul hould be returned not Later than June 28th, 1926, 
Lducation Department. County Hall, Trure, 
Fernie th, 192 
’ Piiakae \LL EDUCATION. COMMITT SE. 
PRERO COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Wanted, in ptember. an ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach Science. Principal 
tjects — Bor and) Chomistry Ability to belp with drill or games a recom- 
mendation ( l yvuld be graduates with an honours degree and should 
have tad Xperience mm teaching 
~ehary cordanet ith = on 4 Award for Secondary Schools 
Forms ppleation mis reecipt of a stamped and addressed 
fim p en | rom t! vue vh ‘MISTR ESS, County Selo! tor Girls, Truro, to 
ots 5 i be ir lat than July Sra, 1926, 
hd n Department ‘ niv Ha i ro 
Jd e] f mt 
U NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
PACULITY OF COMMERCE 
' LECTURER IN ECONOMICS 
The ¢ ‘ sitions for tl Assistant Lectureship in Economics. 
I \ , i andidates who have specialised in Transy or 
i t in Grade TIL: salary £500 per annus 
Three 1 i plication omet he with testimonials if desired i li reach 
the ’ later than 10 asu.on June 2st, 1ezt 
Further partie rs be obta d from 
C.G. BURTON retary, 
ORD MAYOR TRE LOAR HOSPITAL FOR CRIPPLED 
A CHILDREN ALTON, HANTS 
(SURGICAL TUsractuLosis ) 
PROBATIONERS e received at the above Hospital at tl 
J tra st! ther vears, and is valuable to those laten ding t 
trained N but w ire too young for general training, Pa t 
Legivenatt Seaside Branch at Hayli Island, Candidates: stl 
Sula £16 iirst ye £ second yea! 4 third year i i 
anu ft 
en? a ry t nt | Moatr 


ECTURE on the Modern Russian Theatre by Basil Dean, at 











4 Kensington Smali Town Hall, Tuesday, 22nd June, 8.80. Chairman, Ashley 
Dukes. Reserved seats 2/- from 8.C.R. 23 Tavistock Square, W. ©..1. 3 
—ahitscimeieeiai ca aiatiaiaiin a ee A 

Bons Schools and Colleges. 
blag Grange, Mattield, Kent.—Preparatory School for Boys 
near Tunbridge Wells. Grounds 8} acres. Boys prepared for Public Schools 


and Royal Navy. 
parents are ab road, 


Arrangements made 


for care during Holidays of boys whose 
Head-Master: C. A, 


PERKIN, B.A. (Oxon). 


a eaeees SCHOOL, BERKSHIRE, 
Head Master: G. H. KEETON, M.A. 
(late Sixth Form Master at Fettes College). 

Preparation for Univ ‘rsities, Army, Navy, Professional, or 
Leaving Scholarships include two of £100 to Oxford. Fine 
Chapel, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Workshop, 
Bath, and Armoury. Fees from £75-31 per annum. 
from the BURSAR, 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—A 

School with valuable Leaving Scholarship Recent scholarship successes, 

Fees, £95. Good playing-fields, new Gymnasium, Rowing, Rugby Football Pre 

paratory school attached. Boys received from age of seven. Scholarship Exame 

ination, June 29th, for award of six or seven scholarships (maximum value £90), 
Prospectus from Head-Master, Dr. CREES, 


7 ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.— Magnificent 

beautiful situation, 340 feet above sea, on edge of Dartmoor. 

Universities, Services and Professions. Head-Master: Kev. N. 
(late House-Master Haileybury College). 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
p Highty qualified staif. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, &e 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Boating, O.T.C. Fees £08. Entrance 
Scholarships, March.—Apply W M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head- Master. 


| OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER ” (Revised Edition), 

containing in a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets 
(age limits, 13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, 
Dartox vuth, with instructions as to how to apply, «c., and a full illustrated description 
of life at the College —GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House,” 
21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 2 


GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA, 


‘HI 
PREPARATORY for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and DARTMOUTH RK.N, 
COLLEGE, Head-Master: H. C. BARBER, M.A, (Oxon). 


{ANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE. - 
J MASTER for full information about Scholar 
the first week of July. x 100 downw: ards, 








Business careers, 
buildings, including 
Gymnasium, Swimming 
Particulars may be obtained 








first-grade Public 








buildings, 
Preparation for 
MILLER, M.A, 














Apply to HEAD. 
hip Examiuations to be held in 





Ke" ICK SC HOOL, Derwentwater. ake co pods ational Se haa 
in the Lake District. Feces £81. New buildings opening September. Schoiar- 
Examination July 3rd. 

“_- HANDBOOKS OF IMPORTANCE. ’ 

AND DIRECTORY OF ADULT EDUCATION, 


British Institute of Adult Education 
oncernaed, Geographical Survey of 





ship and Entrance 


> EADY - 
WY HANDLOOK 
the auspices of The 
Directory of Bodies « 








rHE 
issued un ler 
General Information 
activities, facilities, & 





3s, Od Posiage Sd. THE PUBLIC SC anergy YEAR BOOK, 1926. Official 
liook of the H.M.C. Eton, Harrow, Rugby, , L0s, 6d., postage Od rHE SCHOOL- 
VASTERS VE ARHOOK AND DIR EC rORY. 17,000 Schooimasters, 1,700 Schools 

s.. postage 9d. AH Booksellers and H. IF. W. Deane and Sons The Year Book 
vi x. itd 31 Muse um Street, ondon, wat 


Oirls’ 


JQ DENSTEADS, 


Schools and | Colleges, 





Crosby-on-Eden, Cumberland. — 6: he ol = for 








1) Girls, 7 to 17. English, French, Mathematics, Latin, Pianotorte (Mattha 
Method), Singing, Eurhyttimics, Elocution I. arge mixed tarm attached—-dairy, 
poultry work and gardening, Aec., taught m oy oduce provided —cream, butter, 
eggs. Six qualifled mistresses Apply PRINCI \l 

ERSEY LADIES COLLEGE. 
7 DAY ma pean roe ggg SCHOOL Full preparation tor Universiiy 
Examinations. Clim ate specially suited t delicate or colonial 


F¢ . 
children. —Apply Hk: Ab- MISTR ES: 


‘ROFTON GRANGE, near ORPINGTON, KENT. 
+ Boarding School for girls near London Principals: Miss | 
LYSTER, M.A rWO ENPRANCE 

under 14, will be 
early in July 


Particulars on application to the SECRETARY 


Private 

YSTER, M.A., 
SCHOLAKSITIPS 
awarted al an withinuation 


and Miss BL' ZAR 
of £30 a vear for 3 years, lor girl 





Shropshire. Public 
School for Girls from 5—18. Good BOARDING 


Shea d- Mistress, Miss HM. L. 


Wy HitcHURCH HIGH = SCHOOL, 


HOUSE. Bees fromtTva 
on, M.A. (Oxon.), 


year. Particulars on application, « Phomy 














ms 


cou! 
Golf 
PRI 


3 ae | 





= @ 
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ASTLETON HOUSE, Banstead, Surrey (for Girls over 17), 
J annex to Garretts Hall, Banstead Girls received from the Colonies and foreign 
countries with entire charge. Finishing subjects, Domestic Science, Riding, Games, 


Golf. Large grounds bracing air. Excellent’ health record.—Address: THE 


PRINCIP AT i's 
PUROR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 





Founded 1850. Thorough Education for Girls (resident only). 
a Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A.Lond, 
Principals {3 iss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
APILTON MOUNT COLLEGE. 
WORTH PARK THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX. 


A FREE CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Found; d 1871.) 


For details of fees, entrar scholarships, &c., apply to the Head-Mistress, or the 
School Secretary, the 
Rev. A. G. SLEEP. 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 4. 





ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE.—Climate dry, bracing 


and sunny \ » oa g School for girls on modern Public School lines 
— al ry ‘School for girls 7 to 13 years of age. 
Sen Ss 1 for girls 13 to 18 years of age 


Escort q rovide ud from Loudon, Cy 


U E NSW 00 D. 
HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE, 
PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, with SPECIAL PREPARATORY 
DEPARTMENT. 


Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, Carlisle. 








Delightfully situated. 114 . 8 Fully « muipy d School Buildings Large staff. 
sy a to London. 
Head-Mistr Miss ETHEL M. TREW. 





TENTWORTH. 
/ BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Chairman Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London, 
The School stands in its ov rrounds of 10 acres, faeing Bournemouth Bay 


Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, “ Wentworth,” College Road, Bourne mouth 
Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd. 








] INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
d HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Pracing climats Good education. 
Head-Mistress : Miss F M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons Sch.) 
‘T. HELENS, COC ‘KI 2RMC UU TH. Boarding School for ( Girls 
Ss in the Lake District Unrivatle Situation Entire charge if desired. 
r ipal Mi s WHEELER 











IGHFIELD. 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss Wallis. 
Private Residential Schooi for Girls fele: “W atford 1 616.’ 














TOODARD GIR LS SCHOOLS. —WESTERN DIV ISION. 
Prevost Rev I ETHERINGTON, Wrington, Somerset 

8 KATHERINE'S Hl ATHERTON PAKK TAUNTON Head- Mistress 

Miss C. M. HARTNELL, M.A. (Oxor Fees £150; girls over 14, £150. 








\ ie cn — s Cons ent. of Jesus and Mary, N. W. 10. Secondary 


lay Sel | for Girl 





Foreign. 


] AUSANNE—( hai ly. Villa Ariane. Finishing School for Girls 
4 English refer Escort f London. Principals: Miles, GLAS 


Private Cuition, &e. 





FLocetion Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward 


Byer HILL, Countiy House on the Chiltern Hil 


4 ‘ ber ) i aiew tl j for tl { 
Entrap ] j j ‘ 
OHN DUXBURY’S ELOCUTION SCHOOL. Voice Pro- 
e tior j | Speal Reciting and Singing. Private 
ke ] ' t } ECRETARY, 41 V rn ul 
] n, W.C.] 
r ‘HE RE i Vacant n the Family of a resident Oxford Tutor 
ber for ; : rr ' working for responsions or College entrance 
Xan iol y “ft + We 








pr ARENTS ABROAD, &« Complete charge of Child or two | 


Chil ‘ : Roy jut seven preferred Good house and garder 
LL, War Vicarage, nr. Halifax, Yorks 


moorland ih 


Srholastic —_— 


DVICE ABOU T SHOOLS AT 
P HOME or on the CONTINENT, and aT ae eopamuaamucicess. 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, & 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO 


26 Sackville Street, London, W. 1 lelephone Kegent 5878, 
Educational Agents Established 18723 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Ce. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principais in the country. They will also be glad to supply information about estab- 


lishments giving a course of training in Secretarial Work, Agriculture and Horticulture 
XO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS 


~*CrBOoCoctLs 
S LS 


AND TUTORS. 


Reliable information and advice concerning the most suitable establishments 


Will be given free of cha 
age of pupil, locality pre 


rge to parents stating oo requirements (kind of schoul, 
ferred, range of fees, &c 


Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LTD, 


61 ¢ 


Scholastic Agents 
ONDUIT STREET, LONDON WwW. 


Telephone Gerrard 3272 (2 lines 
Publishers of “ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to Schools in existence, 


S° HOOL! 
rut 


CLERGY RECEI 


S 


} 
Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s 
FOR BOYS AND GIRL ‘ 
ORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS 

ING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
PECIAL CAKE AND TUITION 


Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having au up-to-date knowledge of the Pest Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and cn the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 


PARENTS by sending ( 
The age of the pupil, 
—J. & J. PATON, Edu 


free of charge) prospectuses and ‘Trustworthy information, 
district preterred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 
itional Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, B.C, 4 


Authors, @npeturiting, Xe 


JONALD MASSI 
required Send st 
Strect. London, 8.W. 1 


SY, LITERARY AGENT. Good Stories, &c., 


np for prospectus to—RONALD MASSEY, LOS Victorla 


k y ESEARCH, translating, copying, haan xing, proof-reading, 


wanted by Lady 


§2 Rup rt Street 


Fy SAR N to. Write 
4 


booklet fre Ris 


Aw THORS § and 
’oeTHS, Storis lak 


ARTHI R oH. STOCKW 
fees Established 1898 
\ ONASTUAKT, 
E anteed 14 Frew 
Auth 
Iiay 


ie LITING, 


Also Duplicating 


I ITERARY TYP 
4 


Modern language ox | 13 York Street. W.t 


M’ ISS E. B ERMAN,.—Shorthand, Typewriting, ‘lranslations.— 


Piceadiil Phone Gerrard 1737 


Articles and Stories; earn while learning; 
‘ENV INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), 18 Victoria Street, SW 


( — OSE RS » invited to forward Novel 
Piays, Filn Kissa) Lyt Music, Sor 
I LL EMIT! Db ) Ludgate Hill, London No reading 


Liter: ury Typist Accuracy and good work gual 
in Road, London, SW. 1s Pele Put fut 
ors Ms lod per 1,000) word 

Is, per 1,000 word 


10d. per 1,000. Prompt and careful work. 
Weatherles fhe Close, Thornhill Park, Bitterne, Hants, 


EWRITING of every description carefully 


and promptly executed M Is. per 1,000 word carbon copy Sd. per 1.000 


Miss NANCY MCFARI 
\YPEWRITING 
1000) word 


per 
YOUNG, 108 Hazelbourn 
rE YPEWRITING. 


words; carbon copy 


WW iltoe MEAL 
stones only Cas 


strong cartons tHE Db 


ANE (C), 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff-on n 


MSS. 10d per 1,000 words, carbon copy sd 
Prompt and accurate work a speciality MARION 
e Road, Balham, S.W. 12 


All classes of work undertaken; MSS. Is. 1,000 
HAROLD CASS, 18 Thurnham St., Lancastes 


For the Table, Le 
or STONEGROUND FLOUR. Ground with 


h with order d. per 7 Ib. carton, post fre Put up iu 
REWHURST MILLING CO., Loxwood, Sussex 


ACON. Choice streak (bonele 33) 10-12 Ibs. Is. tid per Ib 
| DAIRY FED HAM 10-12 It Is. 6d. per Ib Smoked er Pale Dred All 
rail paid Full price list fr Kk. MILES & CQO., Bacon Factor Iristol 

SPARAGUS. direct, post free, 60 buds 2s. 3d.; Strawberri« 
A. k. 10d. Ib. in 4and 6 ib. ch FIELD, Church Road, Hampt ! hana 


rit 


Gardening. 


(RAZY PAVING. dwarf walling, Kockery stone direct from 
Lowest , i e.—RHYM , 


iS Ludyate Hill, k.C, 4 


y OR KSHIRE 81 
Ponds, | il 


ONE PAVING tor Garden Paths and Lily 
‘ ‘ 1 ic WO ps and wall copl roche 


q Ow fd} Hradctord, \« 


AVE you anything to sell? Readers having anything 
Hi t« rj 1 to bring their announce 
ment to 1 i t! Sjwet Prepaid 
( ! rd i rion, aud sl init i 

‘ , t¢ | Wit it vitta 
not than J lay of ) i \ nt, for 
' ! pel t th i 
OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, FETES, & Handsome 
S°% ndcoloured Potts ! itiful« ring big protit ( tor vrite 
Wi ! nb ade i i li out bet anyt gy el KAIN DOW 
POTTERY CO., Dept s Lindf Su 


d. Vecan 


i pote TO Ms AKic 


W* AL LE AX (Reg 


ely colou which dri 
pes applied to old and nm 
post free from: Patenter 
22 Castle Green, Bristol 


TTRACTIVE 


MONEY by Angora Kabbit Wool Farming, 


ics Pupils: The Lady Rachel! Byng, High Sandhoc, Hexham 
rd.). for interior decoration Let your walls 
i uty through meee the Hat wax paint ia 
with: t, velvet-like finish. Can be washed or scrubbed 
w wal paper, iro et Ask your d watul Booklet 
and M facturers SAMUEL WILLS & CO., LYTD., 


NCOMMON PRODUCTIONS FOR BAZAARS 


/ 4 ND ! ETEK Liberal Dis« t Unbreakable and Waterproof lighart”’ 
War in « ate colouring quaint handpainted Suede Leather good Shelltiowers 
,nd othe: Ne ities Vik PORIA ARI Lot NG K, Dept. 25, 91 Victoria Street, 8.W.1. 


Crest, Motto, or 
frow £2 2s, Specinieus seat 


| AVE YOUR 


OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
other ideas incorporated, Artistic and original work 
free HENKY BL. WAKD, 57 Mortimer St., London, W, 1 
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houses, tomatoes, logans, tying, fencing, Ac. Strong, 
nd waterproof covered, Several thicknesses from 10s. 6d, 
Small lots quoted. Postcard to-day for free samples and 


rel-strandec 
760 yards). 


Anes! !! !—Ideal wire for training fruit trees, peas, beans, 
arches, om 
a 


i} 
flexible, si 
mile (fall 1, 





list of 300 bargains GREEN'S GOVERNMENT STORES, 358 Albert St., Lytham, 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum, Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel re- 


Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or other- 


turned post free 
muteed by the reliable firm : 


Wise). Satisfaction guar 








8S. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester Estd. 1850 
A REAL SAVING !—Have your Suits, Overcoats, Costumes, 
. &e., Turned absolutely like new by our expert tailoring ‘statf Alterations 
and Repairs free during turning. Write for descriptive price list, or send garments 
for free estimats LONDON TURNING CO., Turning Specialists, (Dept. A., 
16 Chardmore Road, N. 16. Weecollect. 'Phone: Clissold 4777 
NOCKROACHES quickly cleared by Blattis, guaranteed 
scientific remedy, stood test bo 80 years, tins, Is, dd, Us. 6d., 4s. Gd., post 
free from sole makers, HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmocre Ro ad, She ticld ; or Chemisis, 
Boots Branches Stores Larger sizes for export, lower rates, 


E PAR WoopD House Son ing Home for ¢ Sesenie Cases anc 
P peopl of either sex Terms moderat . 50 Thicket Road, Anerley 


Q $l DE - LY or delice: ate L ady received in private family, 
i by trained if required Phorm Park 1900 


Hotel Directory. 


| Aged 
S.K. 20 
‘Holland 


Box 1360 


nurs 






































IL° TEL CONSTANCE, 
25 LANCASTER GATE, 
PATENSION NOW OPEN, 

Very pleasantly situated, on a quiet corner, facing Sout! Within a stone's throw 
otand overlooking Hyde Park. Spacious, well-lit public rooms, charmingly ft rnished 
on the lir fa Private Hous Own lock-up Garag Lift NIGHT PORTER, 
Tertius from g as weekly om lls. 6d. a day From &s, 6d. a night (Bed, 
Breakfast, Rath, and Attendance). Telephone: Paddington 6178 (Manageress 5083) 
Mor COU a, sip U TH (Private Hotei).—ONLY Hotel 
_~ ! le ¢ > macnificent sea Views every room excelent 
cuisine, chet; ek ‘tri li was n bedrooms. Easy reach sea, shops, churches, 
Good safe batt ea 1 Good garag Comfortable car for hire. 

"Write for illustrated book Telep! 180 Sidmouth 
| ONDON, KINGSLEY Be pet EL, near the British Museum, 
. Hart Street, W.C. 1 Lat nd well-appointed Temperance Hotel. Ledroom 
t. aa ittendan ii Se. Gd per night Pall tar i application Tele- 
I Muise izs2. 7 its King Lond 
PORTMELRION Holiday quarters unique in loveliness and 
tr i n } te Peninsula Cambrian Coast, either in parent Hotel er 
i ey tt Pertect sands, bathing and boating . renowned sub-tropical gardens 
Apply SBCRETARY, I H Pen jeu tracth, North Wales 
} RIG HTON. “THE KING'S HOTEL. Centre best part | of 
Front w complete. Hot and 1 water all bedrooms and all 
mode provemer Ow: market garden and Poultry Fart Telephone 21: i” 
OTEL ELIZABETH, 12 Craven Hill Gardens, Lancaster 
‘ ne minute Hvde Parl Prot guineas; 12s. 6d. per day ; 8s. 6d. 
i i trenkiust Padd 2. (Office 1724 
\ ATLOCK, Smedley's—the Lea wor | oe Est. 1853, 260 bed- 
a! roums. Supreme for comfort, pleasure by spectus, Manager, 8.H. 

YHELTENHAM, Cleeve Hill. — Colle tt s Hot: ‘1. Sunshine, brax ‘in ig 

nir, excelient voli, garage. J weekly. Phone: CI ve Hill § 





pind. Se nry. 








M "ALLAIG Station Hot |, Inverness-shire. “West He 
ath First Class Hot Coast opp. Skye. Special | Terms, Apy Manager 
yp’ E ER NE Ss Pala ce ve Hot tel. Charming and quiet situation over- 
" rt. Garé Spel ! Terms, Apply: Manageress, 
“AT “BOU R NE MoU TH HY DK © visitors find Hotel Comforts 
AT j er a Hydr t vierat mt. Tele : 341. Lift 
wentholme En Pension, 18 Selden Road. An 


We ORTHING. G—Gw 
A TKI UST WORTHY 


HUBBARD WELHAM 


HOTEL SERVICE 


List of 150 HFlotels and Inns uw r or contr frory 
TRUST HOUSES, Lt > Short tar s, Lor a, W.C.2 

DE ror ME D INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 

and Hotels managed by the Peo Kietr nent Mouse 

Association. Ltd 
i Ltd., St. Geo House, 193 Regent Street, W 
AE ESTH( 7 HOL. IDAY, DE VON.—-Guests received in spacious 
house high, very Bue views sea, river, ¢ try, suit tired pro- 
Lls epit hut Muderat Is 344, the Spectator. 

aaa HOLIDAY can be spent at Bardley Court Farm, 

Cleo vy Mortimer, Kidderminster; near wo bracing: farm prodt 
EAL HOME.— Smal! Club, ladies limited means; share work 
and eX pens Write fully, stating tast nm et tum ’ vy 
to-da town, law Londut first -cla rets. give I Maypie Cat Reading 


NAIRN, SCOTLAND. 
GOLFVIEW HOTEL. 


First-Class Hotel. Finest petiten « on Moray Firth. 


Adjoming Golf Course. Large Grounds Hard Te Courts. 
Moderate inclusive charges for Spring ian Early Summer Months. 
GARAGE, PETROL. 

Teleg au Golfview Te pho No. 4( 














A rT ST etittiigl SEELIEQU Ua 


BOOKS 


For clean, honest, straight. 


SANE SEX 


There are Sex Books and Sex Books. 

forward information there is only one choice, and that is The Life 

and Race Series published by the proprietors of the 6d. Monthly 

Magazine, “ Health and Efficiency.” The books do not pander to 

weakness or prejudice, and cannot possibly te confused with the 
other kind of literature in certain quarters, 


WISE WEDLOCK (BIRTH CONTROL) 
By Dr G. Courtenay Beare, 
Treating the subject frankly, fully, 

THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 

CoukTENAY Brace, 

sth e Guide to Marriage and Parenthood eve 
ai may LETTERS TO HUSBANDS AND WIVES 
Hy 


Ir. Gs. Courtenay Brace, 


60k 
6/9 
6/9 


and without erotism. 


' 

Ry ts. 
A 

é 

















: i and After Marriage ous e3 } eae by a J 
= Master Mind eos ose 6, 9 
= THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN | 
= By Wanter M. Gauticnan, , , 
= A book that every woman of forty years and upwards { 
| must po éon ove 6, 9 
= THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SEX 
= 3, Drs. Trane and Watt CR. 13 F 
The revised and modernized edition (illustrated). / 
MANHOOD By Cuartes Tuomeson. Fe 
The Facts of Life presented to Men eee eee oe / 
MATRIMONY By Mona Barro. » on 
he Truth about Marriage ... eee ose / : 
WOMANHOOD fv Mona Batrp 3 o ~ 
The Facts of Life for Women ... see eee eee : 
GIRLHOOD By Mona Barro. ; 3 ie : 
The Facts of Life for Girls, beautifully explained 
BOYHOOD By Cuartrs Tnompson, ; 3 = 
Ihe Facts of Life for Boys, clearly and simply told ... / 
THE ART OF COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE; or, How 3 / 
: to Love. Water M. GaLiician. i 
: YOUTH AND M. AIDENHOOD By Water M. Gatricnan. 3 / 
: Of Sex Knowledge for Young People... eve ese , 
= THE LURE OF LOVE 
= By Dr. Rorrrtson Watiace, M.B., CM. 3 / 
= A Bae ual for future Brides and Benedicts see eee * 
5 THE VEIL AND THE VISION Ly Wattire M. Gatticuan, 4 / 
S A Novel cf Absorbing Human Interest ... os me "pe 
= Each price includes postage and a copy of “ Health end Efficiency.’ 
= 
3 HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., : 
= 182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, london, EC. 4. > 
Ba uyunsensyensanasni0220a52001003200200300580050RS525SR09000 2285008025 0205 00 NTN 
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PERSONAL SERVICE 


The true relation of Bookseller to Customer 
is that of service. No matter what your 
order may be, nor how small the amount 
involved, vou are sure of our best attention. 
Our Literary Service Bureau 
promptly all enquiries about 
editions. 





answers 
books or 


‘culars bo 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
By App to His Majesty 
’Phones— Mayfair 1223 and 1224 


Write or part 


intment the King 








Linen Damask Tablecloths 





trish linen of rare beauty, delicately woven, 
still holds first place for table use A 
manuiacturers supplying the public direct, 
we are able to offer the finest qui ilities at 
the lowest prices—and Irish linen is 
cheaper to-day than it has been since the 
war. It is wise to buy now! 
1MPLES and copy of Ilustrated CATALOGUE N 
“ip pth ‘ - — noe or refund money tf “e 
nif Carriaye of 2 upwards in the UK 


ROBIN SON &CL AVER 
Irish Linen  B E LFA ST. The Hom 


Manufacturers Irish Linen 
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‘METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 





|THE ORANGE TREE 


A delightful volume of essays dealing with the less 


serious things of life. 


FURTHER SOUTH AFRICAN 
RECOLLECTIONS 


By the Hon. Sir JAMES TENNANT MOLTENO. 

Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
This book continues the story of South African poli- 
tical affairs which the author commenced in his previous 
work, “ The Dominion of Afrikanderdom,” 


| 

| PICTURESQUE CHESHIRE 

By T. A. COWARD. Iilustrated by Rocer OLpHAM 
New and revised edition. Ss. Od. net. 
An account of a rar nbling tour embracing all places 
noted tural beauty, antiquarian and_ historical 
interest 


| OUR PRE- HISTORIC ANCESTORS 





| 


DOROTHY DAVISON. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
rd account the olution of man and his ancestor 
from a days of tl rst mammals to the end of the 
Old 

| IMMORTAL MAN: A Study of Funeral Customs 
and of Beliefs in Regard to the Nature and Fate of 
the Soul. 
By ¢ VULLIAMY. 6s. net. 


PROTECTION AND THE 
SOCIAL PROBLEM 


By ARTHUR J. PENTY 7s. Od. net. 
An important | hich shows how Protection can be 
used ; an i rut t ! cial reconstruction 





NEW NOVELS 
DANGEROUS BONDS 
7 


I y 7] ( he | 7 61. net 
TI tor ple whose married happiness 
1 iy tI yritual 
ALISON VAIL 
| KLI7 | ( | | Author 
( 6d. net 
The stor ‘ t man’s efforts to love and give 
n het 1] 
LOADED DICE 
; ‘ ' 1B i VN 
6d. net 
nirigue and perilous 


THE DARK PL ACES : A Volume of Stories. 


BBON / 6d. net 


THE BLUE BONNET 


7s 6d net 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 





| By ROBERT LYND. 6s. net. | 
































WORLDS STRONGEST 


RUBBER Ds 


OF STATIONERS EVERYWHERE 











| Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List. 





HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 

With 35 Maps. Demy 8vo. In one Volume, 12s. 6d. net. 

This new work is a history of England and its People in all 
parts of the World, from the earliest times to the present day. 
The author deals with the growth of the nation and Empire rather 
than with the reigns of kings, and his main object is to cultivate 
the historical sense so that the reader may learn how to apply the 
teaching of history to present-day problems. 


SCIENCE AND ULTIMATE TRUTH 


The Fison Memorial Lecture, 1926 

By the Very Rev. W. R. INGE, C.VO., DD., F.B.A., 
Dean of St. Paul's. 8vo 

Paper Covers ls. net Paper, cloth back boards, 2s. net 


SOCIAL DISCIPLINE IN THE 
CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY 


Past, Present and Future. 
Edited by the Rev 
Crown 8vo. Paper Co 


CONFLICT AND QUEST 
By FRANCIS SEYMOUR STEVENSON 
With Coloured Fr ntispiece, Svo 10s. Gd. net 


SPENCER, M.A 


Cloth 4s. net 


MALCOLM 


vers 2s. 6d. net 


This is a poem of love, adventure, achievement, and spiritual 
quest, and arises out of the Great War, more particularly 
out of the campaigi in Palestine and Syria 


THE RISE OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


By Sir GhORGE. EDWARD CORY, M.A., Latt.D 
In six volumes Svo Vol. IV., 1838 to 1846, 26s 


This volume of Sir George Cory History covers the period 
of the Great Irek of the Boers and the Massacre of Retiet 
by Dingaan 


University of London Intermediate Source Books of History 


ENGLAND BEFORE THE 
NORMAN CONQUEST 


CHAMBERS, M A., D.Lit With a boreword 
M.A,, b | ill 


By R. W 
on Roman Britain by M. Cary, 
Crown Svo 10s. Gd. net 


GUIDE TO THE UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE ACTS 


By H. C. EMMERSON and E. C. P. LASCELLES, 
O.B.b, Barristes t-luay 
Crown Svo Pa; er covers 3s. net Cloth 4s. net 


METABOLISM 
AND INSULIN 


MACLEOD, F.RS., 
hs Rake 


CAR BOHYDRA’ rE 


RICKARD 
(i lon.) ( lL oronto), 
18s. net. 


By JOHN JAMI 
M B (/ Abe ln ), b>: 
With Ilustrations 


BRITISH BIRDS 
Written and Illustrated by ARCHHUBALD THK BURN, 
r.ZS With 192 Plates in Colours ln tour Volumes 
Demy vo 
Vol. IL, with 48 Plates in Colours 16s. net 
It best of all | ible | ks on bird phic 


A NAT URAL HISTORY OF THE DUCKS 

$y JOHN C. PHILLIPS, Associate Curator of Birds in the 

+ ad of Comparative Zoology at Harvard College 

Volume IV With 24 Plates in Colour and 8 in Black and 

White, and 23 Outline M: ps showing Distr 
bution 4t £10 10s. net 


FLORENCE UPTON, PAINTER 


By the Hon. Mrs. ALFRED LYTTELTON, D.B.I 


the Geographic 


With Bak Hlustrations Crown Syo 7s . on net 
Tha it of tl reator of th alli “# deal with her 
artisti lif generall ils al abl personality 


THE ACQUISITION & GOVERNMENT 
OF BACKWARD TERRITORY — IN 
INTERNA TIONAL L AW 








Being a Treatise on the Law an 1 Practice relating to 
Colonial b-xpansion 
By M. F. LINDLEY, LL.D, B.Sc., Barrister-at-Law 
6 21s. net 
THE ANNUAL REGISTER, 1925 
A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the 
Year 192 
bdited by Bh EPSTEIN, M.A Ph.D Svo 30s. net 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 
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George Allen 


& Unwin, Ltd. 





The Decline 


Translated from the German by Major C. F. 
“Spengler’s massive treatise is the most important anc 

The strength and erudition of the | 

if they do not always con — 


myinee. » DP. Goocu. 


American Foreign Investments 
By ROBERT W. DUNN 
it 


2ls. 


thoroughly preetical summary of the po 


Problems in Pan Americanism 


Adventures Among the 


By VINCENT SHEEAN Iilustvated. 12s, 64. 

His mort . not onls 1 tHilemen ney vi interesting account 
of tu V laay ! ch an YS » little, 
but 4 prose eye of ad ture in semething of the old heroic mould, 


children, and the best methods of deahnag 


German Colonization: Past& Future 
By Dr. HEINRICH SCHNEE, late Governor of German 
Fast Africa. /liustrated. With an Introduction by 
W. H. DAWSON eo 


“The reader who ; intelligently 
ought to acquaint lumself with 


interested in 
what ts here sat.” 


world polities 
tar. 


By W. E. SIMNETT. 
This is a popular 
young people. 


By OSWALD SPENGLER. 
ATKINSON. 

L influential work published in Germany during the last decade, 
wok must strike every reader, and its bold generalisations stimulate reflection even 


Wealth, Virtual Wealth and Debt 


By Prof FREDERICK SODDY, F.R.S. 10s. 6d. 
In this we rot x Soddy, who was awarded the Nobel Dri for Chemistry for 1921, propounds a new 
ecet > princip! ulled the Principle of Virtual Wealth. 


By SAMI N VAS 10s 

: Ituth Maps and Charts. 10s. 6d. 

H 1 r the fir i¢ a hool ling The aim of this book is to reveal the extent to which 
with the whole quesiton relatt racial an iitical, the U.S.A. is following an imperial policy, and, secondly, 
between tl is and the twenty Latin-A un to suggest some of the outstanding characteristics of 
Repubi: United States foreign policy. 

R Lif 
1 
aw iLe 
By ALFON Transl lby Ek. BENNETT. 10s. 6d. 
\ \ ( it tor ! its tragedy, but for the beauty strangely filling its dark pages.” 

; 2 ; § 

—_ ‘ 


Children’s Courts 


fetropolitan Moegistrate and President of the Shareditch Tuvenile Court, 


By W. CLARKE HALL. 
This new k by Mr. Clarke Hall, 
is an attempt to deal, not only with the Juvenile Courts 


with delinquency. 


Books and 


and practical guide to literature in 


of the West 


2ls. 


The Federal Intermediate Credit 
System 


BENNER, 


By CLAUDE L. 10s, 


Dollar Diplomacy 


By SCOTT NEARING and J. FREEMAN. 


Cagliostro 
The Splendour and Misery of a Master of Magic 
By W. IL R. TROWBRIDGE. Edition. 7s. 6d. 


“A fascinating biography of one of the strangest n 
ad J ho A 


lived 


Cheap 


n who ever 


7s. 6d. 


1 


themselves, but with all the problems relating to delinquent 


Paths to World Peace 


By BOLTON C. WALLER, B.A. 5s. 


“In addition to a lucid style he blends his criticism with con- 
siructive ideas and suggestions.”’—Aberdeen Pre and Journal. 
“Mr. Waller has written a thoughtful and in many ways 


original book. Times. 


Reading 


nuded for the average man and woman, and especially for 
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WHY OWNER-DRIVERS SAY 
‘I'm glad I got a Smger” 
being appreciations from grateful 
and satisfied Singer owners 


& 


“The car is the most comfortable I 
have ever driven, and is greatly ad- 
mired by everybody. I am more than 
satished.” 

C. H. H., Elm Farm, Parham, Suffolk 


* * + 


"JT have had one of your to h.p. 
2-seater models for five years. It has 
given me great satisfaction. I have 
covered well over 40,000 miles in it 
and it is running as sweetly as ever, 
whilst the leather and nickel are even 
now like new.” 

R. R., Ashtead, Surrey 


. * * 


“T would not part with the Singer 
for anything. It is a perfect lady’s 
cat—so light to drive and no trouble 
to start even on the coldest day.” 


Mrs. S. H., Stanmore, Middlesex 


*T think I am safe in saying that there 
is no small car made that can stand 
up to the roads in the West of Ireland 
like the Singer.” 

C. J. pe C., Mullingar 


* x * 


“My Singer has done 5,600 miles 
without a sign of trouble. Recently 
she did over g00 miles on just over 18 
gallons of petrol—a record of which 
you, as the makers of the car, can be 
justly proud.” 


C. H. C., Helston, Cornwall 


x + * 


“You will be interested to hear my 
Singer has just completed 10,000 miles 
with a total expenditure for repairs 
and replacements of one shilling and 
sixpence!” 


T. U. H., Cape Town 








The Car that Looks After Itself 
SINGER & COMPANY LIMITED, COVENTRY, ENGLAND 


London Showrooms : 202 Gt. Portland St., W.1 


"Phone: Langham 3314 
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Incorporated A.D. 1720. 





There is no older composite Insurance 


Office in the World. 


Nearly every class of Insurance 
transacted, the duties of 
Executor and Trustee undertaken. 


and 


Fidelity Guarantees issued. 


For more than 200 
years the address of the 


Head Office of the Cor- 


poration has been the 


ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 














BOYS’ LIFE BRIGADE 


THE 
STRENGTH OF OVER 4,000 BOYS. 


Please address your contribution to: 


The Secretary, BOYS’ LIFE BRIGADE, 


56 OLD BAILEY, 


London Division 


CAMP FUND 


"is 
Wiil you help the boys of the poorer 
companies to have a week of healthy 
holiday and_ jolly 
A week at camp is the finest holiday 
a boy can have. Many B.L.B. 
Companies are in the poorer districts 
of London, and the boys cannot 
possibly go to camp unless we are 
It is the boys 
of these companies who most need 


the holiday. 
LONDON 


comradeship ? 


able to assist them. 


DIVISION HAS A 


“Bs 


London Division, 


LONDON, E.C. 4. 























The 
DUNLOP 


RUBBER COMPANY 
announce 


The New 
Triple Stud Tread * 


vital importance that we have never sensed,” 

since the introduction of Balloon Tyres, to 
investigate cvery possible way of perfecting them. 
Experience and ruthless testing have proved that the 
Dunlop Balloon Cord is as near perfection as human 
skill can make it—but we have improved the tread. 
Our experts have evolved a new Triple Stud Tread 
which has been proven the best for low pressure tyres, 
and which offers the greatest resistance to skidding. 


Oi: _ with the motoring public is of —s : 


The present famous tread remains on 
Dunlop Tyres of the beaded edge type. 


jit Dunlop and be satisfied 


THE DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 



















Ieee oti 
There is a Dunlop Tyre for every car, and 
the owner of a foreign-made model can 
enjoy the advantages of Dunlop equipment 
just the same as the owner of a British car. 











BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





c.P.H, 154, 








